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Taste in Architecture, like that in any of the fine arts, is at ence a 
source cf enjoyment, and a mark of refinement. Aa buildings ore more 
frequently occurring to the view than either pictures er statues, this en 
joyment can be proportionably more frequently vbtained, and hence it 
would appear to be the more desirable for the possessor. It may farther 
be stated, that to understand and enjvy Archiiectare, does not depend 
nearly sv much upun what is called a natura! taste, as dues the enjoy- 
ment of pictures, statuary, or music. Architecture is an art of reason as 
well as of imagination; and there is hardly any great feature of beauty 
or deformity in a building, the propriety or absurdity of which could not 
be made obvious to the must ordinary understanding, even if the posses: 
sor of that understanding had paid very little attention previously to the 
subject. So much cannot be said of any of the other arts. 

Whatever may be the ad- 
vantage to the possessor of a 
taste for architecture indivi- 
dually, the ornament, and, ul- 
timately, the benefit to the 
whole country, arising from 
such a taste becoming gene- 
ral, would be great beyond 
calculation. What man, who 
could build his own house, 


and possessed any taste in this 





art, would be content to live 
in houses exhibiting such ex- 
ternal elevations as those 
which at present continually 
mee’ the eye, both in town 
and country? Let sucha taste 
spread generally, and our 
towns would soon present 
continuous elevations of ar. 
chitectural beauty, and our 
country estates become as 
celebrated for their fine structures, as they now are fur their land 


+} 

acenery. 

The fitness of a style of Architecture, f ‘commodatior, comfort } 
convenience, may naturally be supposed t fi our | 
spect to its external effect; but in that puint of view, our as well 
as Mr. Loudon’s, is, that the Grecian, Gothic and J are a 
together equal. It is true, that if w sid t ne y that the 
Grecian style, when adopted in the country, should ve essentially eymme 
trical as itis, when applied to t mplea, there w an end, - once, o 


al! its pretensions to fitness for a villa residence ; but this exact ay ne 


try, though it seems essential for a temple any large pu! lic build ng, 


COTTAGE IN THE POINTED STYLE—By Davts 





the principal use of which ia to es-emble great masses f men in one | 


room, is not eswentialls necessary where the occupants of a building are 
to be lodged in diffrent upertinents; and when this is the case, the Gre- 
cian style is a8 applicable to a villa as the Gothic. I: will not, we think, 
be denied, that all the details of the Gothic style are as much taken from 
a cathedral, as the details of the Grecian gtyle are taken from a temple; 
and yet, ina private builliog in the Gathie style, it is never considered 
nece-sury that we should be guided by the general form and symmetry of 
‘The ctference between the styles unquestionably lies 
mul) more in mea's minds, and in the historical associations connected 
with them, than in the abstract forms belonging to them. We assert 
this with the more confidence in gegard te forms, because those essential 
n, are precisely the same in both; viz: the square 
and the parallelogram for the ground plan, or the cube and long cube 
for the plan and elevation. 
Tn the country there are two 
leading principles Which di- 
rect the disposition of the dif- 
ferent apartments of a house: 


the cathedral! 


to use and occupati 


the one is, shelter from the 
particular winds and storms 
which prevail in the particu- 
lar situation; and the other 
is, the enjoyment of the par- 
ticular views which are to be 
obtained of the surrounding 
country. The influence of 
these two principles, we shall 
find pervading the villa resi 
dences of every age and coun- 
try; and hence it is that, as 
town houses have in all ages 
and countries been concen- 
trated and symmetrical, so 
country residences have, in all 
ages and countries been com- 
; aratively seattered and irregular. ‘The conclusicns which we draw from 
those observations, a8 applied to our present subject is, that a villa resi- 
lence onght to be characterised by extent and irregularity ; and this con- 
‘on agrees with that arrived at by Hope, Price, Knight, Meason, 
wning and others; and asext st and irregularity are more easily and 
nveniently obraiacd in he g thic style, we shall hold up this style, as 
sat likely to relive the ends aimed at by proprietors. 
ro mn, Downing, and other authority upon the subject, 
la in the Rural Got)’ » y'e may ¢ made a perfect gem of a country 
residence. Mr. Downing consilere 't one of the most suitable for thie 
country, as wlile it cms within the reach of all persons of moderate 


j 


means, it unites much conveni-nce and rural beauty, and is harmonious 
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in connection with the surrounding forms of vegetation. 
pily situated, a Grecian villa must have a well-chosen locality, and vege- 
tation of peculiar forms. Its square masses and horizontal lines, even 


Bot the rural 
gothic, the lines of which point apward in the pyramidal gables, tall 


then, unite badly with those of sourrounding nature. 


clusters of chimneys, finials, and the several other portions of its varied 
outline, harmonize easily with the tall trees, the tapering masses of 
foliage, or the surrounding hills: and while it is seldom or never mispla- 
ced in rural scenery, it gives character and picturesque expression to 
many landscapes entirely devoid of that quality.” 


In the present number we give a view of “ Ida Cottage,’ the residence 
of N. B. Warren, Esq, on Mount Ida, at Troy, N. Y. It may be accep- 
table to our readers that we should give a definition of some of the terms 
applied to the prominent features of this cottage. 
an equilateral triangle, enriched with a carved frefoiled verge board, 
and pendant pinnacle. The chimney tops are of common brick, set 
diagonally upon their base. The entrance porch, or umbrage, is pecu- 
liar, having square buttresses, flanking the central opening, and steps. 
It is semi-octagonal in form, with columns, pointed arches, and open 
spandrels, trefoiled. 


Spandrel is an irregu.ar triangular space, formed 
in the side of an arch. 


It is sometimes filled up with foliage or sculp- 
ture. The bay window on the lower floor is formed of five sides of an 
octagon, three of them pierced for light, and divided by mullions with 
tracery. Bay window is a projecting window, sometimes 


improperly 
called a bow-window. 


Tracery is a general term used for the orna- 
mental parts of screens, vaultings, heads of windows (its original and 
legitimate situation) &c., being the part of the composition where the 
mouldings divide the space into quatrefoils, cinquefoils, trefoils, &c. 
An oriel window (from over-hele, by elision o’er-he, signifying to cover 
over) is a small window, supported by corbels, or by masonry gradu- 
ally projecting from the wall tothe sill of the window, 


In tracery and 
other respects it is like the bay window. 


It is probable that most people will agree with us that the English 
Cottage Style, (so called,) of which we present a beautiful sample in 
this number, from the fertile imagination of Davis, is most appropriate 
fer a majority of the landscapes of this part of the country, and still 
more appropriate to the means of proprietors, who in this country are 
generally better able to build cottages than villas. ‘This style of build- 
ing has long been used in England, as at once the most economical, the 
most picturesque—the best adapted to rural scenery, and the best to 
build with the view of making additions at a future period. 


When Washington Irving visited and travelled in England the first 
time, we Americans had not begun to evince much taste in building, or 
laying out the ground adjacent to our residences. When this was done 
we had to employ English landscape gardeners, who had become fami- 
liar with the tasteful cottages and grounds of the country gentlemen of 
England. 
ful art, of embellishing grounds as well as erecting tasteful cottages. 
Thanks to Town, Davis and Downing ; and we are not now required to 
go abroad for our models of style. Mr. Irving in one of his most beau- 
tiful essays describes these beautiful homes of England, and we shall 
make use of a few of his ideas, clothed in his own eloquent language, to 


picture what we hope will soon be the common scene of our own favored 
land. 


Since that time we have made some progress in this beauti- 


The taste of the English in what is called landscape gardening, is un- 
rivalled. They have studied Nature interitly, and discovered an exqui- 
site sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those 
charms which in other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here 
assembled around the haunts of domestic life. They seem to have 
caught her coy and furtive graces, and spread them like witchery about 
their rural abodes. Nothing can be more imposing than the magnifi sence 
of English artiticial scenery, much of it created from the unpromising 
materials of a barren waste. 


Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid 
green, with here and there clumps of gi 


santic trees, heaping up rich piles 
The solemn group of rroves and wi odland glades, with the 
deer t ping in silent herds across them—the 


the covert 


tught to wind in natural meanderings, or 


of foliage. 


hare bounding away to 


, or the pheasant bursting sudden! upon the wing; the br 


expand into a glassy lake 


> stere. { ? . . é . 
be sequestered pool refl eting the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf 
‘eeping upon its bosom, 


and the trout roaming fearlessly atout its 
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The pointed gable is | 


‘To be hap- 4 limpid waters ; while some rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown green 


and dark with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of this scenery; but what most de- 
lights me is the creative talent, with which they decorate the unosten- 
tatious abodes of middle life. The rudest habitation, the most unpro- 
mising and scanty portion of land, in the hands of a man of taste, be- 
comes a little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye he seizes at 
once upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the future landscape 

The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand; and yet the 
operations of art which produce the effect are scarcely to be perceived ; 
the cherishing and training uf some trees; the cautious pruning of oth- 
ers; the nice distribution of flowers and plants of tender and graceful 
foliage; the introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial 
opening to a peep of blue distance or silver gleam of water,—ali these 
are managed with a delicate tact, a pervading, yet quiet assiduity, like 
the magic touchings with which 4 painter finishes up a favorite picture 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in the country has 
diffused a degree of taste and elegance that descends to the lowest class. 
The very laborer, with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, 
attends to their embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass plot before 
the door, the little flower bed, berdered with snug box, the woodbine 
trained up against the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice ; 
the pot of flowers in the window ; the holly providentially planted about 
the house to cheat winter of its dreariness, and to throw in a semblance 
of green summer to cheat the fireside; all these bespeak the influence 
of taste pervading the public mind. If ever love, as the poets sing, de- 
lights to visit a cottage, it must be such as these. 


Note.—We have been called upon by some of the Architects of works 
we have written of, to correct a few errors of the press or of our inadver- 
tence. We are informed that the Vases at Blithewood near Barrytown, 
(not Tarrytown, as erroneously printed,) were imported from Malta, 
not brought thence, by the proprietors. We are informed by Mr. Da- 
The additions to the old house 
built many years ago, and the many improvements were mainly planned 
by the proprietor, whose good taste was but embodied by the architect 

Some architects think we give too great a pre-eminence to the pointed 
styles over the classical. We did not intend this. We only inferred, that 


as we generally see it applicd it is less adapted to the conveniences of 
dwelling houses. 


vis that he did not design Blithewood. 


Messrs. Town and Davis, it is but just to say, have nothing te do with 


these notices. What we have written was from our own knowledge or 


belief, and if we have claimed more for them than they are entitled to, 
it is the fault of our partiality, deeming them as we do the first archi- 
tects in the country 
a 
The following exquisite little gem of poetry was written for a recent 
celebration in Boston, by M. H. Wetherbee, a hard-working stone-cutter 


God's spirit smiles in flow’rs, 
And in soft summer show’rs, 
He sends his love. 


Each dew drop speaks His praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays 


Light fron above. 


The tiny vines that creep 
Along the ravines steep 
Obey His nod. 


The golden orb of day, 

And ocean’s created spray 

To him due homage pay— 
Creation’s God. 


Thus Friendship wears its oloom, 
And smiles beyond the tomb, 
In its own light. 


O may that Love be ours, 
Which gilds life's darkest hours, 
Cheering like smiling flow’rs, 
Ho; e's deepest night. 
we 
A Deciston.—We learn from the Lowa Gazette of the 90: ult., that 
the Supreme Court of that Territory, at its last session, decided that the 


President of the United Scates has no authority to lease lead mines in 
lowa Territory 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS Ese. (BO7 ) 
Centinued from page 70. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SHOWING, WHAT SECAME OF MARTIN AND HIS DESPERATE RESOLVE, 
AFTER HE LEFT MR. PECKSNIFF'S HOUSE} WHAT PERSONS HE ENCOUN- 


TERED; WHAT ANXIETIES HE SUFFERED; AND WHAT NEWS HE 
HEARD. 





Carrying Tom Pinch’s book quite unconsciously under his arm, and 
not even buttoning his coat as a protection against the heavy rain, Mar- 
tin went doggedly forward atthe same quick pace, until he had passed | 
the finger-post, aod was on the high road to London. He slackened 
very little in his speed even then, but he began to think, and look about 
him, and to disengage his senses from the coil of angry passions which 
hithe:to had held them prisoner. 

It must be confeased that at that moment he had no very agreeable em- | 
ployment either for his moral or his physical perceptions. The day was | 
dawning from a patch of watery light in the east, and sullen clouds 
came driving up before it, from which the rain descended in a thick, wet 
mist. Itstceamed from every twig and bramble in the hedge; made 
little gullies in the path; ran down a hundred channels in the road; and 
punched innumerable holes into the face of every pond and gutter. It | 
fell with an ouzy, slushy sound among the grass; and made a muddy 
kennel of every furrow in the ploughed fields. No living creature was 
unywhere tobe seen. The prospect could hardly have been more deso- 
late if animated nature had been dissolved in water, and poured down 
upon the earth again in that form. 

he range of view within the solitary traveller, was quite as cheerless 
as the scene without. Friendless and penniless; incensed to the last 
degree; deeply wounded in his pride and self-love ; full of independent 
schemes; and perfectly destitute of any means of realizing them; his 
most vindictive euemy might have been satisfied with the extent of his 
troubles. To add to his other miseries, he was by this time sensible of 
being wet to the skin, and cold at his very heart. 

In this deplorable condition, he remembered Mr. Pinch’s book ; more 
because it was rather troublesome to carry, than from any hope of being 
comforted by that parting gift. He looked at the dingy lettering on the 
back, and fiading it to be an odd volume of the “Bachelor of Salaman- 
ca,” in the French tongue, cursed Tom Pinch’s folly, twenty times.— 
He was on the point of throwing it away, in his ill humor and vexation, 
when he bethought himself that Tom haa referred bim to a leaf, turned | 
down; and opening it, at that place, that he might have additional cause 
of complaint against him for supposing that any cold scrap of the Bach- 
elor’s wisdom could cheer him in such circumstances, found— 

Well, well! not much, but Tom’s all. The half sovereign. He had 
wrapped it hastily in a piece of paper, and pinned it to the leaf. These 
words were scrawled in pencil on the inside: ‘‘I don’t want it, indeed, 

1] should not know what to do with it, if I had it.” 

There are some falsehoods, Tom, on which men mount, as on bright 
wings, towards Heaven. There are some truths, cold, bitter, taunting 
truths, wherein your worldly scholars are very ap: and punctual, which | 
bind men down to earth with leaden chains. Who would not rather bave 
to fan him, in his dying hour, the lightest feather of a falsehood such as | 
thine, than all the quills that have been plucked from the sharp porcu- 
pine, reproachful truth, since time began ! 

Martin felt keenly for himself, and he felt this good deed of Tom’s 
keenly. After a few minutes it had the effect of raising his spirits, and 
reminding him that he was not altogether destitute, as he had left a fair 
stock of clothes behind him, and wore a gold hunting-watch in his pock- 
et. He found a curious gratification, too, in thinkisg what a winning 
fellow he must be to have made such an impression on Tom ; and in re- | 
flecting how superior he was to Tom; and how much more likely to | 
make hia way in the world. Animated by these thoughts, and strength- | 
ened in his design of endeavoring to push his fortune in another country, 
he resolved to get to London as a rallying-point, in the best way he 
could; and to lose no time about it. 

He was ten good miles from the village made illustrious by being the | 
abiding place of Mr. Pecksniff, when he stopped to breakfast at a little 
road-side alehouse ; and resting upona high-backed settle before the fire, 
pulled eff his coat, and hung it before the cheerful blaze, to dry. It was 
a very different place from the last tavern in which he had regaled: 
boasting no greater extent of accommodation than the brick-floored kitch- 
en yielded: but the mind so soon accommodates itself to the necessities 
of the body, that this poor waggoner’s house-of-call, which he would 
have despised yesterday, became now quite a choice hotel: while bis dish 
vf eggs and bacon, and his mug of beer, were not by any means the 

oarse fare he had supposed, but fully bore out the inscription on the 


window-shutter, which proclaimed those viands to be ‘‘Good entertain- | 
ment for Travellers.” 


He pushed away his empty plate; and with a second mug upon the 
nearth before him, looked thoughtfully at the fire until his eyes ached.— 
Then he looked at the highly-colored scripture pieces on the walls, in 
little black frames like common shaving glasses, and saw how the Wise 
Men (witha strong family likeness among them) worshipped in a pink 
manger; and bow the Prodigal Son came home in red rags to a purple 


| afford for coach hire is a crown, for I have but two. 
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father, and already feasted his imagination ona sea-green calf. Then 
he glanced through the window at the falling rain, coming down aslant 
upon the sign-post over against the house, and overflowing the horse- 
trough; and then he looked at the fire again, and seemed to descry a 
doubly-distant London, retreating among the fragments of the burning 
wood, 

He had repeated this process in justthe same order, many times, as if 
it were a matter of necessity, when the sound of wheels called his at- 
tention to the window, out of its regular turn; and there he beheld a 
kind of light van drawn by four horses, and leaden, as well as he could 
see (for it was covered in), with corn and straw. The driver, who wag 
alone, stopped at the door to water his team, and presently came stamp 
ing and shaking the wet eff his hat and coat, into the room where Mas 





| tin sat. 


He was a red faced burly young fellow; smart in his way, and witl 
a good humored countenance. As he advanced towards the fire, he 
touched his shining forehead with the forefinger of his stiff leather glove, 
by way of salutation; and said (rather unnecessarily) that it was an un 
common wet day. 

“Very wet,” said Martin. 

“T don’t know as ever I see a wetter.”’ 

«1 never felt one,” said Matin. 

The driver glanced at Martin’s soiled dress, and his damp sbirt- 


sleeves, and his coat hung up to dry; and said, aftera pause, as he 
warmed his hands: 


“You have been caught in it, sir?” 
“Yes,” was the short reply. 
“ Out riding, maybe?” said the driver. 
“I should have been if I owned a horee; but I don’t,” returned Mar- 
tin. 
“ That’s bad,” said the driver. 
“ And may be worse,” said Martin. 
Now, the driver said “‘That’s bad,” not so much because Martin 


_ didn’t own a horse, as because he said he didn’t with all the reckless 


desperation of his mood and circumstances, and so left a great deal to 
be inferred. Martin put his hands in his pockets and whistled, when he 
had retorted on the driver: thus giving him to understand that he didn’t 
care a pin for Fortune; that he was above pretending to be her favorite 
when he was not: and that he snapped his fingers at her, the driver 
and everybody else. 


The driver looked at him stealthily for minute or so; and in the pauses 


| of his warming, whistled too. At length he asked, as he pointed his 


thumb towards the road. 

“Up or down?” 

“ Which is up?” said Martin. 

‘« London, of course,” said the driver. 

«Up then,” said Martin. He tossed his head in a careless manner 
afterwards, as if he would have added, ‘‘ Now you know all about it;”’ 
put his hands deeper into his pockets; changed his tune, and whistled a 
little louder. 


“I'm going up,” observed the driver ; ‘‘ Hounslow, ten miles this side 
London.” 


“Are yout” cried Martin, stopping short and looking at him. 
The driver sprinkled the fire with his wet hat until it hissed a 


| and answered, “ Ay; to be sure he was.”’ gain, 


“Why, then,”’ said Martin, ‘L'il be plain with you. 


Yo 4 
pose from my drsss that I have money to spare. or) po 


Thave not. All I can 
If you 

me for that, and my waistcoat, or this silk handkerchief? do. If yee 

can’t, leave it alone. 

“‘ Short and sweet,” remarked the driver, 

“You want more?”’ said Martin. “Ther I haven’t got more, and I 
can’t get it, so there’s an end of that.” Whereupon he began to whistle 
again. 

“I didn’t say I wanted more, did 1?” asked the driver, with some- 
thing like indignation. 

“You didn’t say my offer was enough,” rejoined Martin. 

** Why how could I, when you would’nt let me? In regard to the 
waistcoat, | wouldn’t have a man’s waistcoat, much less a gentleman’s 
waistcoat, on my mind, for no consideration ; but the silk handkerchief’s 


another thing; and if you was satisfied when we got to Hounslow, I 
should’nt object to that as a gift. 


“Is it a bargain, then?” said Martin. 

‘Yes, itis,” returned the other. 

“ Then finish this beer,” said Martin, handing him the mug, and pull- 
ing on his coat with great alacrity; ‘‘and let us be off as soom as you 
ike.” 


In two minutes more he had paid his bill, which amounted to a shil- 


| ling; was lying at full length on a truss of straw, high and dry at the top 
| of the van, with the tilt a little open in front for the convenience of talk- 


ing to his new friend; and was moving along in the right direction with 
a most satisfactory and encouraging briskness. 

The driver's name, as he soon informed Martin, was William Simmons, 
better know as Bill; and his spruce appearance was sufficiently explain- 
ed by his connexion with a large stage-coaching establishment at Houn- 
slow, whither he was conveying hia load from a farm belonging to the 
concern in Wiltshire. He was frequently up and down the road on such 
errands, he said, and to look after the sick and rest horses, of which an- 
imals he had much to relate that occupied a long time in the telling. He 
aspired to the dignity of the regular box, and expected an appointment 
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on the first vacancy. He was musical besides, and had a little key bugle 
in his pocket, on whic h, whenever the conversation flagged, be played 
the first part of a great many tunes, and regularly broke down in the se- 
cond. 

“Ah!” said Bill with a sigh, as he drew the back of his hand across 
his lips, and put this instrument in his pocket, after screwing of the 
mouthpiece to drain it; “Lummy Ned of the Light Salisbury, he was the 
ove fur musical talents. He was a guard. What you may call a Guar- 
dian Angel, was Ned. 

“Is be dead 7"’ asked Martin. 

“ Dead!” replied the other, with a contemptuous emphasis. 
he. You wont catch Ned adying easy. No, no. 
that.”’ 

“ You spoke of him in the past tense,” observed Martin, “so I sup- 
posed he was no more.” 

** He’s no more in England,” said Bill, “if that’s what you mean. He 
went to the U-nited Strates.”’ 

“ Did he?” asked Martin, with sudden interest. “ When?’ 

“ Five year ago, or thenabout,” said Bill. ‘“ He bad set up in the 
public line bere, and coulda’t meet bis engagements, so he cut off to L 
verpool one day without saying anything ubout it, and went and shipped 
himself for the U-nited States.”’ 

“ Well?” said Martin. 

“ Well! as he landed there without a penny to bless himself wish, 
of course tbey was very glad to see him in the U-nited Siates. 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Martin, with some scorn. 

“ What do | mean?” said Bill. “ Why, that, All men are alike in 
the U-nitved Srates, an’t they? It makes no odds whether aman has a 
thousand pounds, or nothing, there—particular in New York, I’m told, 
where Ned landed 

“ New York, was it?’ asked Martin thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Bill. “New York. I know that,* because he sent 
word home that it brought Old York to his mind quite wivid in conse- 
quence of being so exactly unlike it in every resp ct. I don’t under- 
stand wot particular business Ned turned his mind to, when he got there, 
but he wrote home that him and his friends was always a singing, Ale 
Columbia, and blowing up the President, so I suppose it was some- 
thing in the public line, or fre e-and-easy way, again. 
his fortune.” 

“No!” cried Martin. 

“Yes he did,” said Bill. I know that because he lost it al! the 
day afier, in six-and-twenty banks as broke. He settled a lot of the 
notes on his father, when it was ascertained that they was really stopped, 
and sent ’em over with a dutiful letter. I know that, because they was 
shown down our yard for the old gentleman’s benefit, that he might treat 
himself with tobacco in the workus.” 

“ He was a foolish fellow not to take care of his money when he had 
it,”’ said Martin, indignantly. 

“ There you're right,” said Bill, ‘ especially as it was all in paper, 
and he might have touk care of it so very easy, by folding it upin a 
small parcel.” 

Martin said nothing in reply, but soon afterwards feel asleep, and 
remained so for an hour or more. When he awoke, finding it bad 
ceased to rain he took his seat beside the driver, and asked him seve- 
ral questions,—as how long had the fortunate guard of the Light Salis- 
bury been in crossing the Atlantic; at what time of the year bad he 
sailed ; what was the name of the ship in which he made the vovage; 
how much had he paid for the vassage-money; did he suffer greatly 
from sea-sickness? and so forth. 


“* Not 
He knows better than 


Any how, he made 


But on these points of detail, his 
friend was possessed of little or no information; either answering obvi- 
ously at random, or acknowledging that he had neve: heard, or had for- 
gotten; nor, although he returned to the charge very ofien, could he ob- 
tain any useful intelligence on these essential particulars. 

They jogged on all day, and stopped so often—now to refresh, now 
to change their team of horses, now to exchange or bring aw ay a set of 
harness, now on one point of busineas, and now upon another, connected 
with the coaching on that line of road—that it was midnight when 
they reached Hounslow. A little short of the stables for which the 
van was bound Martin gut dowa, paid his crown, and forced his silk 
handkerchief upon his honest friend, notwithstanding the many protesia- 
tions that he didn’t wish to deprive him of it, with which he tried to 
give the lie to his longing looks. That done, they parted company ; 
and when the van had driven into its own yard, and the gates were 
closed, Martin stood in the dark street, with a pretty strong sense of be- 
ing shut out, alone, upon the dreary world, without the key of it, 

But in this moment of despondency, and cften afterwards, the recol- 
lection of Mr. Pecksniff operated as a cordial tohim; awakening in his 
breast an indignation that was very wholesome in nerving him to obeti 
nate endurace. Uader the influence of this fiery dram. he started off for 
London without more ado; and arriving there in the middle ef the night, 
and not knowing where to find a tavern open, was fain to stroll about 
the streets and market-places until morning. 

He found himself, about an hour before dawn, in the humbler regions 
ff the Adelpin; and addressing himself to a man ina fur-cap who was 
taking down the shutters of an obscure public house, informed him that 
he was @ stranger, and inquired if he could have a bed there. It hap- 
pened, by good luck, that he could. Though none of the eaudiest, it 
was tolerably clean, and Martin felt very glad and grateful when he crept 
into it, for warmth, rest, and forgetfulness. 


It was quite late in the afternoon when he awoke; and by the time 
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he had washed, and dressed, and broken his fast; it was growing dusk again. 
This was all the better, for it was now amatter of absolute necessity that 
he should part with his watch to some obliging pawnbioker; and he 
would have waited until afrer dark for this purpose, though it had 
been the longest day ia the year, and he had begun it without a break- 
fast. 

He passed more Golden Balls than all the jugglers in Europe have 
juggled with, in the course of their united pe: furmances, before he 
cuuld determine in favor of any particular shop where those symbols were 
displayed. In the end, he came back to one of the first he bad seen, 
and entecing by a side-door in a court, where the three balls, with 
the legent “* Money Lent,” were repeated in a ghastly transparency, 
passed into one of a series of little closets, or private boxes, erected for 
the accomodation of the more bashful and uninitiated customers. He 
bolted himself in; pulled out his watch; and laid it on the counter. 

“ Upon my life and soul!’ said a low voice in the next box to the 
shopman who was in treaty with him, “ you must make it more: you 
must muke it a trifle more, you must indeed! You must dispense with 
one half quarter of an ounce in weighing out your pound of flesh, my best 
of friends, and make it two-and-six.”’ 

Martin drew back involuntarily, for he knew the voice at once. 

“ You're always full of your chaff,” said the shopman, rolling up the 
article (which looked like a shirt) quite as a matter of course, and nib- 
bing his pen upon the counter. 

*T shall never be full of my wheat,” said Mr. Tigg, “as long as I 
come here. Ha, ha! Not bad! Make it t:o-and-six, my dear friend, 
positively for this occasion only. Half-a-crown is a delightful coin— 
Two-and-six! Guing at two-and-six! For the last time, at two-and- 
six !’’ 

“Trl never be the last time till it’s quite worn out,” rejoined the shop- 
man. “ It’s grown yellow in the service, as it is.”’ 

“Tts master has grown yellow in the service, if you mean that, my 
friena,” said Mr. ligg; “in the patriotic service of an ungrateful coun- 
try. You are making it two-and-six, I think ?” 

“ I’m making it,” returned the shopman, ‘ what it always has been 
--two shillings. Same name as usual, | suppose 2?” 

“ Sull the same name,”’ said Mr. Tigg, my claim to the dormant peer- 
age not being yet established by the House of Lords.” 

** The old address?” 

“Not at ail,”’ said Mr. Tigg; “I have removed my town establish- 
meut from thirty eight, Mayfair, to number fifteen-hundred-and-forty-two, 
Park lane.” 

“Come, I'm not going to put down that you know,” said the stopman, 
with a grin. 

“You may put down what you please, my friend,’ quoth Mr. Tigg, 
“ The fact is still the same. ‘The apartments for the under-butler and 
the fifth fouotman being of a most confounded low and vulgar kind at 
thirty-eight, Mayfair, I have been compelled, in my regard for the feel- 
ings which do them so much honour, to take on lease, for seven, four- 
teen, or twenty-one years, renewable at the option of the tenant, the ele- 
gant and commodious family mansion, number fifteen- hundred -and-forty- 
two, Park-lane. Make it two-and-six, and come and see me!" 

The shopman was so highly entertained by this piece of humour, that 
Mr. Tigg himself could not repress some little show of exultation. [et 
vented itself, in part, in a desire to see how the occupant of the next box 
received his pleasantry ; to ascertain which, he glanced round the parti- 
tion, and immediately, by the gaslight, recognized Martin. 

“ [ wish L may die,” said Me. Tigg, stretching out his body so far that 
his head was as much in Martin’s little cell as Martin’s own head was, 
“ but this is one of the most tremendous meetings in Ancient or Modern 
History! How are you?) What is the news from the agricultural dis- 
tricts? How are your friends the P's? Ha, ha! David, pay parti- 
cular attention to this gentleman, immediately, as a friend of mine, I 
beg.”’ 

‘‘Here, please to give me the most you can for this,’ said Martin, 
handing the watch to the shopman, “ I want money sorely.” 

‘He wants money sorely!’ cried Mr. Tigg with excessive sympathy. 
“David, you will have the goodness to do your very utmost for m 
friend, who wants money sorely. You will deal with my friend as if he 
were myself. A gold hunting-watch, David, engine-turned, capped and 


jewelled in four holes, escape movement, horizontal lever, and warranted 


to perform correctly, upon my personal reputation, who have observed 
it narrowly for many years, under the most trying circumstances—” here 
he winked at Martia, that he might understand this recommendation 
would have an immense effect upon the shopman: ‘‘what do you say, 
David, to my friend? Be very particular to deserve my custom and re- 
commendation, David.” 

“T can lend you three pound on this, if you like,” said the shop- 
man to Martin, confidentially. ‘It’s very old-fashioned. 1 couldn’t say 
more. 

And devilish handsome, too,” cried Mr. Tigg. 
for the watch, and seven-and six for personal regard. I am gratitied: it 
Phree pound willdo. We take ir. The 
name of my friend is Smivev: Chicken Smivey. of Holborn, twenty-six- 
and-a half B: lodger.’’ Here he 
him that all the forms and ceremonws perscribed by law were now com- 
plied with, and nothing remained but the receipt of the money. 

In point of fact, this proved to be the case, for Martin, who hai no 
resource but to take what was offered him, signified his acquiescence by 
a nod of bis head, and presently came out with the cash in bis pocket, 


“ Two-twelve six 
may be weakness, but T am. 


winked at Martin again, to apprise 
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He was joined in the entry by Mr. Tigg, who warmly congratulated him, 
as he took his arm and accompanied him into the street, on the success- 
ful issue of the negociation. a * , , 

“ As fur my part in the same,” said Mr Tigg, ‘‘don’t mention it. 
Don’t compliment me, for I can’t bear it! Ph 

‘ } have no such intention, I assure you,” retorted Martin, releasing 
his arm, and stopping. 
ie oblige aides much,” said Mr. Tigg. “Thank you.” 

“ Now, sir,” observed Martin, biting his lip, “this is a large town, 
and we can easily find different ways in it. 1f you will show me which is 
your way I will take another.” - 

Mr. Tigg was about to speak, but Martin interposed. 

“I need scarcely tell you, after what you have just seen, that I have 
nothing to bestow upon your friend, Mr, Slyme. And itis quite as un- 
necessary for me to tell you that I don’t desire the bonor of your com- 
pany.” : ; 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Tigg, holding out his hand. ‘Hold! There isa 
most remarkably long-headed, flowing-bearded, and patriarchal proverb, 





| 


which observes that it is the duty of a man to be just before he is gene- | 


rous. Be just now, and you can be generous presently. Do not confuse 


me with the man Slyme. Do not distinguish the man Slyme as a friend 
of mine, for he is no such thiog. I have been compelled, sir, to aban- 
jon the party whom you call Slyme. I have no knowledge of the 
party whom you call Siyme. I am, sir” ssid Mr. Tigg, striking him- 
self upon the breast, ‘‘a premium tulip, of a very different growth and 
cultivation fiom the cabbage Slyme, sir.” 

* ft matters very little to me,” said Martin coolly, “ whether you have 
set up as a vagabond on your own account, or are still trading on bebalf 
of Mr. Slyme. I wish to hold no correspondence with you. In the 
jevil’s name, mao,’’ said Martin, scarcely able despite his vexation to 
repress a smile, as Mr. Tigg siood leaning his back against the shutters 
fa shop window, adjusting his hair with great cyumposure, ‘‘ will you 
go one way or other.” 

“You will allow me to remind you, sir,” said Mr. Tigg, with sudden 
dignity, “‘ that you—not I—that you—I say emphatically, you—have re- 
duced the proceedings of this evening to a cold and distant matter of 
business, when I was disposed to place them on friendly fouting. It be- 
ing made a matter of business, sir, | beg to say that L expect a trifle 
(which [ shall bestow in Charity) as commission upon the pecuriary 
advance, in which I have rendered you my humble services. After the 
terms in which you have addressed me, sir,’’ concluded Mr. Tigg, “ you 
will not insult me, if you please, by offering more than halfa crown. 

Martin drew that piece of money from his pocket, and tossed it towards 
him. Mr. Tigg caught it, locked at it to assure himself of its good- 
ness, spun itin the air after the manner of a pieman, and buttoned it up. 
Finally, he raised his hat an inch or two from his head, with a military 
air, and, after pagsing a moment with deep gravity, as to decide in which 
direction he should go, and to what Earl or Marquis among his friends 
ie should give the preference in his next call, stuck his hands in his 
skirt-pockets and swaggered round the corner. Martin took the directly 
ypposire course ; and so, to his great content, they parted company. 

It was with a bitter sense of humiliation that be cursed, again and 
again, the mischance of having encountered this man in the pawnbroker’s 
shop. The only comfort he had in the recollection was, Mr. Tigg’s vo 
untary avowal of a separation between himself and Slyme, that would at 
least prevent his circumstances (so Martin argued) from being known 
to any member of his family, the bare possibility of which filled him with 
shame and wounded pride. Abstractedly, there was greater reason, per: 
haps, for supposing any declaration of Mr Tigg’s to be false, than for at- 
taching the least credence to it; but remembering the terms on which 
the intimacy between that gentleman and his bosom friend had subsist 
sd, and the strong probability of Mr. Tigg’s having established an inde 
pendent business of his own on Mr Slyme’s connexion, it hed a reasona- 
ble appearance of probability: at all events, Martin hoped so; aud that 
went a long way. 

His first step now that he had a supply of ready money for his present 
necessities, was, to retain his bed at the public house, until further notice, 
and to write a formal note to Tom Pineh (for he koew Pecksniff would 
see it) requesting to have his clothes forwarded to London by coach, 
with a direction to be left at the office until called for. These measures 
taken, he passed the interval before the box arrived—three days—in 
making inquiries relative to American vessels, at the offices of various 
shipping-agents in the city; and in lingering about the docks and wharves, 
with the faint hope of stumbling upon some engagement for the voyage, 
as clerk or supercargo, or custodian of somethir g or somebody, which 


would enable him to procure a free passage. But finding soon that no 


such means of em; ! xyment were likely to present themselves, and dread- 


ing the consequences of de! ay, he drew up a short advertisement, stating 





what he wanted, and inserted it in the leading newspapers. Pending 
the receipt of the twenty or thirty a rs which he vaguely expected, 
ye reduced his wardrobe te the narrowest limits censistent with decent 
espectability and carried the ove rpius iiflerent times to the pawn 
broker’s shop, for conversion into n ; é; 
And it was strang y ge,e t imaelf, to find how by qi k 
vugh almo nper ible degrees : lost delicacy and seif. re 
( 1 gradua y came to te that as natter of course without the 
vat yn pu icn, whi ao lays before had galled him to 
jnick, Che fir-t time ’ 





pawnobrok ra, he felt on his 
assed suspected whither he was 


the whole buman tide he stem- 


way there as if every person whom he ¢ 
going; anden his way back again, as if 
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When did he care to think 
In his first wanderings up and down the 
weary streets, he counterfeited the walk of une who had an object in his 
view ; bu: soon there came upon him the sauntering slipshod gateof list- 
less idleness, and the lounging at street-corners, and plucking and biting 
of stray bits ef straw, and strolling up and down the same place, and 
looking into the same shop-windows, with a miserable indifference, 
fifty times aday. At first, he came out from his lodging with an uneas 
sense of being observed—even by those chance passers-by, on whom he 
had never looked before, and hundreds to one would never see agein— 
issuing in the morning from a pubhie-house; but now, in his comings-out 
and goings-in be did not mind to lounge about the door, or to stand sun- 
ning himself in careless thought beside the wooden stem, studded from 
head to heel with pegs, on which the beer-pots dangled like so man 
bows upon a pewter tree. And yet it took but five weeks to reach the 
lowest round of this tall ladder! 

Ob, moralists, who treat of happiness and self-respect, innate in 
every sphere of life, and shedding light on every grain of dust in God’s 
highway, so smoothe below your eartiage-wheels, so rough beneath the 
tread ot naked feet,—bethink yourselves in locking on the swift descent 
of men who hare lived in their own esteem, that there are scores of 
thousands breathing now, and breathing thick with painful toil, who ia 
that high respect have never lived at all. or had achance of life! Go ye, 
who rest so placidly upon the sacred Bard who had been young, and 
when he strung his harp was old, and had never seen the righteous for- 
saken, or his seed begging their bread; go, Teachers of content and 
honest pride, into the mine, the mill, the forge, the squalid depths of 
deepest ignorance, and uttermost abyss of man’s neglect, and say can 
any hopeful plant spring up in air so foul that it extinguishes the soul’s 
bright torch as fast as it is kindled! And, oh! ye Pharisees of the nine- 
teen hundredth year of Christian Knowledge, who soundingly appeal to 
human nature, see that it be human first. Take heed it has not been 
transformed, ducing your slumber and the sleep of generations into the 
nature of the Beasts! 

Five weeks! Of all the twenty or thirty answers, not one had come. 
His money—even the additional stock he had raised from the disposal 
of his spare clothes (and that was not much, for clothes, though dear to 
buy, are cheap to pawn)—was fast diminishing. Yet what could be do? 
At times an agony came over him in which he darted forth again, though 
be was but newly home, and, returning to some place where tie had been 
already twenty times, made some new attempt to gain his end, but al- 
ways unsuccessfully. He was years and years too old for a cabin-boy, 
and years upon years too inexperienced to be accepted as a common sea- 
man. His dress and manner, too, militated fatally againat any such 
proposal as the latter, and yet he was reduced to making it; for even if he 





med, knew well where he had come from. 
of their discernment now! 








could have contemplated the being set down in America, totally without 


money, he had not enough left now for a steerage passage and the poor- 
est provisions upon the voyage. 

Ic is an illustration of a very common tendency in the mind of man, 
that all this time he never once doubted, one may almost say the cer- 
tainty of doing great things in the New World, if he could only get there. 
In proportiun as he became more and more dejected by his present cir 
cumstances, and the means of gaining America receded from bis grasp, 
the more he fretted himself with the conviction that that was the onl 
place in which he could hope to achieve any high end, and worried his 
brain with the theoght that men going there in the meanwhile might an- 
ticipate him in the atiainment of those objects which were dearest to his 
heart. He often thought of John Westiock, and besides looking out for 
him on all occasions, actually walked about London for three days toge- 
ther, for the express purpose of meeting with him. But, although he 
failed in this; aud although he would not have serupled to borrow money 
of him; and although be believed that John would have lent it; yet still 
he could not bring his mind to write to Pinch and inquire where he was 
to be found. For although, as we have seen, he was fond of Tom after 
his own fashion, he could not endure the thought (feeling so superior to 
fom) of making him the stepping-stone to his fortune, or being anything 
to him bot a patron; and his pride so revolted from the idea, that it re- 
strained him even now, 

It might have yielded, however; and no doubt must have yielded soon, 
but for a very strange and unlooked-for occurrence. 

The five weeks had quite run out, and he wasina truly desperate 
plight, when one evening, having just returned to his lodging, and being 
in the act of lighting his candle at the gas jet in the bar before stalking 
moodily up stairs to his own toom, his landlord called him by his name. 
Now, as he had never told it to the man, but had scrupulously kept it to 
himself, he was not a little startled by this; and so plainly showed his 
agitation, that the landlord, to reassure him, said ‘it was only a letter,” 

“A letter!” cried Martin. 

“For Me Martin Chuzzlewit,” said the landlord, reading the super- 
scription of one he held wn bis band. “ Noon. Chief Office. Paid.” 

Martin took it from bim, thanked him, end watked up stairs. It was 
not sealed, but pasted close; the handwriting was quite unknown to him. 
He opened it. and found enclosed, without any name, address, or other 
inscription or explanation ef any kind whatever, a Bank of England note 
for Twenty Pounds 

To say that he was perfectly stur ned with astonishment and delight; 
thar he looked again and again at the note and the wrapper; that be bur- 
tied beluw stairs to make quite certain that the note was a good note 5 
and then hurried up again to satisfy himself for the fiftieth time that he 
had not overlouked some scrap of writing on the wrapper; that he ex- 
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hsusted and bewildered himself with conjectures ; and could make no- 
thing of it but that there the note was, and he was suddenly enriched} 
would be only to relate so many matters of course, to no purpose. The 
final upshot of the business at that time was, that he resolved to treat 
himself to a comfortable but fruge! meal in his own chamber; and hev- 
ing ordered fire vo be kindled, went out to purchase it forthwith. 

He bought some cold beef, and ham, and French bread, and butter, 
and came back with his pockets pretty heavily laden. It was somewhat 





of a damping circumstance to find the room ful! of smoke, which was at- | 
tributable to two causes: firstly, to the flew being naturally vicious and | 


a smoker; and secondly, to their having forgotten, in lighting the fire, 


an odd sack or two and some other trifles, which had been put up the | 
They bad already remedied this over- | 


chimney to keep the rain out. 
sight, however; and propped up the window-sash with a bundle of fire- 


wood to keep it open; so that, except in being rather inflammatory to | 


the eyes and choking to the lungs, the apartment was quite comfortable. 

Martin was in no vein to quarrel with it, if it had been in less tolera- 
ble order, especially when a gleaming pint of porter was set upon the ta- 
ble, aud the servant girl withdrew, bearing with her particular instruc- 
tions relative to the production of something hot, when he should ring 
the bell. The cold meat being wrapped in a play-bi!l, Martin laid the 
cloth by spreading that document on the little round table with the print 
downwards; and arranging the collation upon it. The foot of the bed, 
which waa very close to the fire, answered for a sideboard ; and when 


he had completed these preparations, he squeezed an old armed chair | 


into the warmest corner, and sat down to enjoy himself. 

He had begun to eat with a great appetite, glancing round the 1oom 
meanwhile with a triumphant anticipation of quitting it for ever on the 
morrow, when his attention was arrested by a stealthy footstep on the 
stairs, and presently by a knock at bis chamber door, which although it 
‘was 8 gentile knock enough, communicated such a start to the bundle of 
firewood thatit instantly leaped out of window, and plunged into the street. 

“ More coals, | suppose,” said Martin. ‘ Come in!” 

“It an’t a liberty, sir, though it seems 80,” rejoined a man’s voice.— 
“ Your servant, sir. Hope you’re pretty well sir.” 

Martin stared at the face that was bowing in the doorway: perfectly 
remembering the features and expression, but quite forgetting to whom 
they belonged. 

“ Tapley, sir,” said bis visitor. “Him as formerly lived at the Dra- 
gon, sir, and was forced to leave in consequence of a want of jolity, sir.” 

“To be sure!’ cried Martin. ‘‘ Why, how did you come here ?”’ 

“ Right through the passage and up the stairs, sir,” said Mark. 

“* How did you find me out, | mean ?”’ asked Martin. 

“Why, sir,” said Mark, ‘1’ve passed you once or twice in the street 
if I’m not mistaken; and when | was a looking in at the beef-and-bam 
shop just now, along with a hungry sweep, as was very much calculated 
to make a man jolly, sir—I see you a buying that.” 

Martin reddened as he pointed to the table, and said, somewhat hastily : 

* Well! what then?” 

“ Why then, sir,” said Mark, “I made bold to foller; and as I told 
‘em down stairs that you expected me, I was let up.” 

“ Are you charged with any message, that you told them you were 
expected 1”’ inquired Martin. 

‘No, sir, L ain’t,” said Mark. 
fraud, sir, that was.” 

Martin cast an angry look at him: but there was something in the 
fellow’s merry face, and in his manner—that with all its cheerfulness was 
far from being obtrusive or familiar—that quite disarmed him. He had 
lived a solitary life too for many weeks, and the voice was pleasant in his 
ear. 

“Tapley,” he said, “1’ll deal openly with you. From all I can judge, 
and from all I have heard of you through Pinch, you are not a likely 
kind of fellow to have been brought here by impertinent curiosity or any 
other offensive motive. Sit down. I’m glad to see you.” 

“« Thankee, sir,” said Mark. ‘I'd as lieve stand.” 

“Jf you don’t sit down,” retorted Martin, “I’ll not talk to you.’ 

“Very good, sir,” observed Mark. ‘ Your will’s a law, sir. 
it is;"’ and he sat down accordingly upon the bestead. 

“ Help yourself,” said Martin, handing him the only knife. 

“ Thankee, sir,” rejoined Mark. ‘ Afier you've done.” 

“Tf you don’t take it now, you'll not have any,” said Martin. 

“Very good, sir,” rejoined Mark. “ That being your desire—now it 
is.” With which reply he gravely helped himself, and went on eating. 

Martin having done the like for a short time in silence, said abruptly : 

“What are you doing in London?” 

“ Nothing at all air,” rejoined Mark, 

“ How’s that?” asked Martin.% 

“| want a place,’ said Mark. 

“] amsorry for you,” said Martin. 

‘‘— To attend upon a single gentleman,” resumed Mark. 
the country, the more desuable. Make-shifts would be 
Wages no object.” 

He said this so pointedly, that Martin stopped in his*eating, andzenid : 

a If you mean me—— - . 

“ Yes | do, sir,” interposed Mark. 

“Then you may judge from my style of living here, of my means of 
keeping a man-servant. Besides, | am going to America immediately.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned Mark quite unmeved by this intelligence— 
“from all that ever I heard about it, I should say America’s a very likely 
sort of place for me to be jolly in!’ . 


Down 
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Again Martin looked at him agrily; and again his anger melted away 
in spite of himeelf. 

“ Lord bless you, sir,” said Mark, “what ts the use of us a going 
round and round, and hiding behind the corner, and dodging up and 
down, when we can come straight to the point in six words! I've had 
my eye upon you any time this fortnight. I see well enough that there's 
ascrew loose in your affairs. I know’d well encugh the firet time I see 
you down at the Dragon that it must be so, sooner or later. Now, sir, 
here am I, without a sitiwation; without any want of wages for a year to 
come; for I saved up (1 didn’t mean to do it, but I couldn’t help it) at 
the Dragon—here am [ with a liking for what’s wentersome, and a 
liking for you, and a wish to come out strong under circumstances as 
would keep other men'down: and will you take me, or will you leave me?” 

“How can I take you?” eried Martin. 

“When I say take,”’ rejoined Mark, ‘J mean will you let me go? 
and when I say will you let me go, | mean will you let me go along with 
you? for gol will, somehow or another. Now that you've said America, 
I see clear at once, that that’s the place for me to be jolly in. Therefore, 
if I don’t pay my own passage in the ship you go in, sir, I'll pay my own 
passage in another. And mark my words, if I go alune it shall be to 
carry out the principle, in the rottenest, craziest, leakingest tub of a wes- 
sel that a place can be got in for love or money. So, if 1’m lost upon the 
way, sir, there’l] be a drowned man at your doer—and always a knocking 
double knocks at it, too, or never trust me. 

‘‘ This is mere folly,”’ said Martin. 

“ Very good sir,” returned Mark. “I'm glad to bear it, because, if 
you don’t mean to let me go, you'll be more comfortable, perkaps, on ac- 
count of thinking so. Therefore I contradict no gentleman. But all I say 
is, thatif I don’t emigrate to America in that case, in the beastliest old 
cockleshell as goes out of port, 1’m # 

“ You don’t mean what you say, I’m sure 2” said Martin. 

“Yes I do,” cried Mark. 

“T tell you I know better,” rejoined Martin. 

“ Very good, sir,” said Mark, with the same air of perfect satisfaction. 
“ Let it stand that way at present, sir, and wait and see how it turns out. 





_ Why, love my heart alive! the only doubt I have is, whether there’s any 
| credit in going with a gentleman like you, that’s as certain to make his 


way there as a gimblet is to go through soft deal.” 

This was touching Martin on his weakest point, and having him at a 
great advantage. He could not help thinking, either, what « brisk fel- 
low this Mark was, and how greata change he had wrought in the atmos- 
phere of the dismal little room already. 

‘Why, certainly, Mark,”’ he suid, ‘' I have hopes of doing well there, 
or shouldn’t go. I may have the qualifications for doing weil, perhaps.” 

“Of course you have, sir,” returned Mark Tapley. “ Everybody 
knows that.” 

“You see,” said Martin, leaning his chin upon his hand, and looking 
atthe fire, “ ornamental architecture applied to domestic purposes, can 
hardly fail to be in great request in that country; for men are constantly 
changing their residences there, and moving further off; and it’s clear 
they must have houses to live in.” 

“‘Ishould say, sir,” observed Mark, “ that that’s a state of things az 


' opens one of the jolliest look-outs for domestic architecture that ever J 


“ That was what you may call apious | heerd tell on.” 


Martin glanced et him hastily, not feeling quite free from a suspicion 
that this remark implied a douht of the successful issue of his plans. 
But Mr. Tapley was eating the boiled beef and bread with such entire 
good faith and singleness of purpose expressed in his visage, that he 
could not but be satisfied. Another doubt arose in his mind, however, as 
this one disappeared. He produced the blank cover in which the note 
had been enclosed, and fixing his eyes on Mark as he put it in his hands, 
said, 

“ Now, tell the truth. Do you know anything about that ?”’ 

Mark turned it over and over; held it near his eyes; held it away 
from him at arm’s length; held it with the superscription upwards, and 
with the superscription downwards; and shook his head with such a 
genuine expression of astonishment at being asked the question, that 
Martin said, as he took it from bim again— 

‘““No, I see you don’t. How should you! Though, indeed, your 
knowing about it would not be more extraurdinary than its being here. 
Come, Tapley,” he added, afier a moment’s thought, “ I'll trust you with 
my history such as it is, and then you'll see, more clearly, what sort of 
fortunes you would link yourself to, if you followed me.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mark; ‘but afore you enter upon it, 
will you take me if I chooseto go? Will you turn off me—Mark Tapley 


| —formerly of the Blue Dragon, as can be well recommended by Mr. 


Pinch, and as wants a gentleman of your strength of mind to look up to; 
or will you, in climbing the ladder as you’re certain to get to the top of, 
take me along with you at a respectful distance? Now, sir,”’ said Mark, 
‘it’s of very little importance to you, | know—there’s the difficulty; but 
it’s of very great importance to me; and will you be so good as *o con- 
sider of it?” 

if this were meant as asecond appeal to Martin’s weak side, founded 
on his observation of the effect of the first, Mr. Tapley was a skilful and 
shrewd observer. Whether an intentional or an accidental shot, it hit 


| the mark full; for Martin, relenting more and more, said with a conde- 


scension which was inexpressibly delicious to him, after his recent humi 
liation— 
“We'll see about it, Tapley 


You shall tell me in what disposition 
you find yourself to-morrow.” 
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“ Then, sir,” said Mark, rubbing bis hands, “‘ the job’s done. Go on, 
ir, i ease. I’m all attention. 

we hws himself back in his arm chair, and looking at the fire, with 
now and then a glance at Mark, who at such times nodded his head 
sagely, to express his profound interest and attention; Martin ran over 
the chief points of his history, to the same effect as he had related them, 
weeks before, to Mr. Pinch. But he adapted them, according to the hest 
of hie judgment, to Mr. Tapley’s comprehension; and with that view 
made 28 light of his love affair as he could, and referred to it in very 
few words. But here he reckoned without his host; for Mark's inter- 
est was keenest in this part of the business, and prompted him to ask 
sundry questions in relation to it; for which he apologised as one in some 
measure privileged to do 80, from having seen (as Martin explained to 
him) the young lady at the Blue Dragon. 

“And a young lady as any gentleman ought to feel more proud of 
being in love with,” said Mark, energetically, “ don’t draw breath.” 

“Aye! You saw her when she was not happy,’’ said Martin, gazing 
atthe fire again. ‘ If you bad seen her in the old times, indeed—”’ 

“Why, she certainly was a little downhearted, sir, and something 
paler in her colour than I could have wished,’’ said Mark, “ but none 
the worse in her looks for that. I think she seemed better, sir, after she 
come to London.” 

Martin withdrew his eyes from the fire; stared at Mark as if he 
thought be had suddenly gone mad; and asked him what he meant. 

“ No offence intended, sir,” urged Mark. “I don’t mean to say she 
was any the happier without you; but I thought she was a looking 
better, sir.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me she has been in London?” asked Martin, 
rising hurriedly, and pushing back his chair. 

“Of course I do,” said Mark, rising, too, in great amazement from 
the bedstead. 

“ Do you mean to tell me she’s in London now?” 

“ Most likely, sir. I mean tosay she was a week ago.” 

“And you know where?” “ Yes!” cried Mark. “* What! Don't you!” 

“ My good fellow!”’ exclaimed Martin, clutching him by both arms, 
‘‘T have never seen her since I left my grandfather's house.”’ 

“Why ther!” cried Mark, giving the little table such a blow with 
his clenched fist that the slices of beef and ham danced upon it, while all 
his features seemed with delight to be going up into his forehead, and 
never coming back any more, “if L an’t your nat’ral born servant, hired 
by Fate, there an’t such a thing in natur’ as a Blue Dragon. What! 
when I was a rambling up and down a old churchyard inthe city, getting 
myself into a jolly state, didn’t I see your grandfather a toddling to and 
fro for pretty nigh a mortal hour! Didn't [ watch him into Codger’s 
commercial boarding-house, and watch him out, and watch him home to 
his hotel, and go and tell him as his was the service for my money, and 
1 had said so afore I had left the Diagon! Wasn't the young lady a 
sitting with him then, and didn’t she fall a laughing in a manner as was 
beautiful to see! Didn’t your grandfather say, ‘Come back again next 
week ;’ and didn’t I go next week; and didn’t he say that he couldn’t 
make up bis mind to trust nobody no more, and therefore wouldn’t engage 
me; but at the same time stood something to drink as was handsome! 
Why,” cried Mr. Tapley, with a comical mixture of delight and cha- 
grin, ‘ where’s the credit of a man’s being jolly under such circumstan- 
ces! who could he!p it, when things come about like this!’ 

For some moments Martin stood gazing at him, as if he really doubted 
the evidence of his senses, and could not believe that Mark stood there, 
in the body, before him. At length he asked him whether, if the young 
iady were still in London, he thought he could contrive to deliver a letter 
to her secretly. 


* Do L think I can!” cried Mark. 


“« Think I can! 
sir. Write it out, sir!” 


Here, sit down, 

With that he cleared the table by the summary process of tilting every- 
thing upon it into the fire-place; snatched some writing materials from 
the mantel-shelf; set Martin’s chair before them; forced him down into 
it; dipped a pen into the ink ; and put it in his hand. 

“Cut away, sir!’ cried Mark. ‘ Make itstrong, sir. Let it be wery 
pointed, sir. DoT think so? J should think so. Goto work sir!” 

Martin required no further adjuration, but went to work ata great rate; 
while Mr. Tapley, installing himself without any more formalities into 
the functions of his valet and general attendant, divested himself of his 


coat, ard went en to clear the fireplace and arrange the room : talking to 
himself in a low voice the whole time. 


bie Jolly 30T 


t of Lodgings,” said Mark, rubbing his nose with the knob 
at the end of the fire-shovel, and looking round the poor chamber : ‘that’s 
acomfort. The rain’s come through the roof too. That an’t bad. A 


i bedstead I'll be bound; popilated by lota of wampires, no doubt. 
', : : . : " 
Come! my spirits is a getting up again. 


ively ol 


An uncommon ragged nightcap 
this A very good sign. We shall do yer! Here Jar e, my dear,” cal 
ing down the stairs, “ bring up that there hot tumbler for my master, as 
was a mixing when LT come in. That's right, sir,” to Martin. “Go at 
it as if you meant it, str Bs y ry ten ler, if yeu please You can’t 


nake it too strong, sir 
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E HE INTENDS TO MARE, BY 


The letter being duly signed, sealed, and delivered, was handed to Mark 
fapley, for 


nmediate conveyance if poasib\s Ar 
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in his embassy as to be enabled to return that same night, just as the 
house was closing: with the welcome intelligence that he had sent it up 
stairs to the young lady, enclosed in a smal! manuscript of his own, pur- 
porting to contain his further petition to be engaged in Mr. Chuzzlewit’s 
service ; and that she had herself come down and told him, in great haste 
and agitation, that she weuld meet the gentleman at eight o'clock to-mor- 
row morning in St. James's Park. It was then agreed between the new 
master and the new man, that Mark should be in waiting near the hotel 
in good time, to escort the young lady to the place of appointment; and 
wher they had parted for the night with this understanding, Martin took 
up his pen again; and before he went to bed wrote another letter, where- 
of more will be seen presently. 

He was up before day-break, and came upon the Park with the morn- 
ing, which was clad in the least engaging of the three hundred and sixty- 
five dresses in the wardrobe of the year. It was raw, damp, dark, and 
dismal; the clouds were as muddy as the ground ; and the short perspec- 
tive of every street and avenue, was closed up by the mist as by a filthy 
curtain. 

“ Fine weather indeed,” Martin bitterly soliloquized, ‘tobe wandering 
up and down here in, like a thief! Fine weather indeed, for a meeti 
of lovers in the epen air, and in a public walk! I need be departing, 
with all speed, for another country; for I have come to a pretty pass in 
this!” 

He might perhaps have gone on to reflect that of all mornings in the 
year, it was not the best calculated for a young lady's coming forth on 
such an errand, either. But he was stopped on the road to this reflection, 
if his thoughts tended that way, by her appearance at a short distance, on 
which he hurried forward to meet her. Her squire, Mr. Tapley, at the 


same time fell back, and surveyed the fog above him with an appearance 
of attentive interest, 


“« My dear Martin!’ said Mary. 


*“* My dear Mary,” said Martin; and lovers are such asingular kind of 
people that this is all they did say just then, though Martin took her arm, 
and her hand too, and they paced up and down a short walk that was least 
exposed to observation, half-a-dozen times. 

“If you have changed at all, my love, since we parted,,’ said Martin 
at length, as he looked upon her with a proud delight, “ it is only to be 
more beactiful than ever!” 

Had she been of the common metal of love-worn young ladies, she 
would have denied this in her most interesting manner; and would have 
told him that she knew she had become a perfect fright; or that she had 
wasted away with weeping and anxiety ; or thatshe was dwindling gently 
into an early grave ; or that her mental sufferings were unspeakable, or 
would either by tears or words, or a mixture of both, have furnished him 
with some other information to that effect, and made him miserable as 
possible. But she bad been reared up in asterner school thanthe minds 
of most young girls are formed in; she had her natore strengthened by the 
hands of hard endurance and necessity ; had come out from her young tri- 
als constant, self-denying, earnest, and devoted ; had acquired in her maid- 
enhood—whether happily in the end, for herself or him, is foreign to our 
present purpose to inquire—something of that robler quality of gentle 
hearts which is developed often by the sorrows and struggles of matronly 
years, but often by their lessons only. "nspoiled, unpampered in her joys 
or griefs; with frank, and full, and deep affection for the objeet of her 
early Icve; she saw in bim one who for her sake was an outcast from his 
home and fortune, and she had no more idea of bestowing that love upon 
him in other than cheerful and sustaining words, full of high hope and 
grateful trustfulness, than she had of being unworthy of it, in her lightest 
thought or deed, for any base temptation that the world could offer. 

‘« What change is there in you, Mattin,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ for that concerns 
me nearest? You look more anxious and more thoughtful than you used.” 

«« Why as to that, my love,’’ said Martin, as he drew her waist within 
his arm, first looking round to eee that there were no observers near, and 
beholding Mr. Tapley more intent than ever on the fog; ‘ it would be 
strange if I did not ; for my life—especially of late—has been a hard one.’* 

“I know 1t must have deen,’ she answered. “When have I forgotten 
to think of it and you ?” 

“Not often, [ hope,”’ said Martin. ‘Not often,I am sure. Not often 
I bave some right to expect, Mary ; for I have undergone a great deal of 
vexation and privation, and I naturally look for that return, you know.” 

“A very, very poor return,” she answered witha fainter smile. ‘But 
you have it, and will have it always. You have paid a dear price fora 
poor heart, Martin, but it is at least your own, and a true one.”’ 

“Of course I feel quite certain of that,” said Martin, “or I shouldn't 
have put myself in my present position. And don’t say a poor heart, 
Mary, for | say a rich one. Now, Lam about to break a design to you, 
dearest, whieh will startle you at first, but which is undertaken for your 
sake. Tam going,” he added slowly, looking far into the deep wonder 
of her bright dark eyes, “abr pad.” 

“Abroad, Martin !” 

“Only to America. See now—how you droop directly!” 

‘If I do, or, I hope I may say if 1 did,” 





she answered, raising her 


head after a short silence, a d looking once more into bis face, “‘it was for 
grief to think of what you are resolved to undergo for me. I would not 
we nture to dissuade you, Martin ; but itis a long, long distance ; there is 
a wide ocean to ssed ; illness and want are sad calamities in any 
place, but in a ‘oreign country dreadful te endure. Have you thought of 


all thia ?”’ 
“Thought 
very fond of 


of it!” cried Martin, abating, in his fondness—and he was 
her—hardly an iota of his usual impetuosity. “What am [ 
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todo? It’s very well to say, Have I thought of it? my love; bat you 
should ask me in the same breath, have I thought of starving at home ; 
have I thought of doing porter’s work fora living ; have I thought of 
holding horses in the streets to earn my roll of bread from day to day? 
Come, come,” he added, in a gentler tone, “do not hang down your head 
my dear, for I need the encouragement that your sweet face alone can 
give me. Why, that’s well! Now you are brave again.” 

“I am endeavoring to be,” she answered, smiling through her tears. 

“Endeavoring to be anything that’s good, and being it, is, with you, 
al] one. Don’t I know that of old ?”’ cried Martin, gaily. ‘So! That's 
famous ! Now I can tel! you al! my plans as cheerfully as if you were my 
little wife already, Mary. 

She hung more closely on his arm, and looking upward in lis face, bade 
him speak on. 

“You see,” said Martin, playing with the little hand upon hia wr 
“that my attempts to advance myself at home have been baffled and rei? 
dered abortive. I will not say by whom, Mary, for that would give pain 
to us both. But soitis. Have you heard him speak of late of any 
relative of mine or bis, called Pecksniff? Oaly tell me what I ask you, 
no more.” 

“I have heard, to my surprise, that he is a better man than was sup 

a.” 

“I thought so,” interrupted Martin. 

“And that it is likely we may come to know him, if not to visit and re- 
side with him—and—I think—his daughters. He has daughters, has he, 
love 7” 

“A pair of them,” Martin answered. “A precious pair! Gems of 
the first water !”’ 

“ Ah! You are jesting !” 

“There is a sort of jesting, which is very much in earnest, and includes 
some pretty serious disgust,”’ said Martin, “I jest in reference to Mr. 
Pecksniff (at whose house I have been living as his sesistant, and at 
whose hands I have received insult and injury), in that vein. Whatever 
betides, or however closely you may be brought into communication with 
his family, never forget that, Mary; and never for an instant, whatever 
appearances may seem to contradict me, lose sight of this assurance— 
Pecksniff is a scoundrel.” 

“Indeed !” 

“In thought, and in deed, and in everything else. A scoundrel from 
the topmost hair of his head, to the nethermost atom of his heel. Of his 
daughters I will only say that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
they are dutiful young ladies, and take after their father, closely. This ia 
a digression from the main point, and yet it brings me to what I was 
going to say.” 

He stopped to look into her eyes again, and seeing, in a hasty glance 
over his shoulder, that there was no one near, and that Mark was still in- 
tent upon the fog, not only looked at her lips too, but kissed them into the 
bargain. 

“Now, I am going to America, with great prospects of doing well, and 
of returning home myself very soon ; it may be totake you there fora few 

rs, but, at all events, to claim you for my wife ; which, after such trials 
should do with no fear of your still thinking it a duty to cleave to him 
who will not suffer me to live (for this is true), if he can help it, in my 
own land. How long I may be absent is, of course, uncertain; bu: it 
shall not be verylong. ‘Trust me for that.” 

“In the meantime, dear Martin rr 

“That’s the very thing I am coming to. 
hear, constantly, of all my goings-on. Thus.” 

He paused to take from his pocket the letter he had written over-night 
and then resumed : 

“In this fellow’s employment, and living in this fellow’s house, (by fel- 
low, I mean Mr. Pecksniff, of course), there is a certain person of the 
name of Pinch—don’t forget it; a poor, strange, simple oddity, Mary ; 
but thoroughly honest and sincere; full of zeal ; and with a cordial re- 
gard for me ; which [ mean to return one of these days, by setting him 
up in life in some way or other.” 

“Your old kind nature, Martin !”’ 

“Ob !’’ said Martin, “‘chat’s not worth speaking of, my love. He's 
very grateful and desirous to serve me; and 1 am more than repaid. Now 
one night | told this Pinch my history, and all about myself and you ; in 
which he was not a liule interested, | can tell you, for he knows you !— 
Aye, you may look surprised—and the longer the better, for it becomes 
aaa yvu have heard him play the organ in the church of that vil- 

lage, before now ; and he has seen you listening to his music; and has 
eaught his inspiration from you too !” 

“Was he the organist 7” cried Mary. “TI thank him from my heart.” 

“Yes he was,” said Martin, “and is, and gets nothing for it either. 
There never was such asimple fellow ! Quite an infant! Butavery goed 
sort of creature, I assure you.” 

“I am sure of that,” she said, with great earnestness. “Hemust be!” 

*Oh, yes, no doubt at all about it,’”’ rejoined Martin, in his usual care- 
lessway. “Heis. Well! It has oceurred to me—but stay, if 1 read 
you what I have written and intend sending to him by post to night, it 
will explain itself. ‘My dear Tom Pinch.’ That's rather familiar, per- 
haps,” said Martin, suddenly remembering that he was proud when they 
had last met, ‘‘but I call him my dear Tom Pinch, because he likes it, 
and it pleases him.” 

“Very right, and very kind,” said Mary 

“Exactly so!” said Mastin. “Ji’s as well to be kind whenever one 
can ; and, as J said before, be really is an excellent fellow. ‘My dear 


In the meantime you shall 





Tom Pinch,—I address this under cover to Mrs. Lupin, at the Bive 
Dragon, and have begged her in a short note to deliver it to you without 
saying anything about it elsewhere ; and to do the same with all future 
letters she may receive from me. My reason for so doing will be at 
once apparent to you.’ I don’t know that it will be, by the bye,” said 
Martin, breaking off, “for he’s slow of comprehension, poor fellow ; but 
he’ll find it out in time. My reason simply is, that I don’t want my let- 
ters to be read by other people ; and particularly by the scoundrel whom 
he thinks an angel.”’ 

“Mr. Peckaniff sgain 1’ asked Mary. 

“The same,” said Martin; “ ‘—wiil be at once apparent to you. | 
have completed my arrangements for going to America; and you will 
be surprised to bear that I am to be accompanied by Mark Tapley, upon 
whom I have stumbled strangely in London, and who insists on putting 
himself under my prorection’—meaning my love,” said Martin, breaking 
off again, “our friend in the rear, of course.” 

She was delighted to hear this, and bestowed a kind of glance upon 
Mark, which he brought his eyes down fiom the fog to encounter, and 
received with immense satisfaction She said in his hearing, too, that 
he was a good soul and a merry creature, and would be faithful, she 
was certain ; commendations which Mr. Tapley inwardly resolved to de- 
serve, from such lips, if he died for it. 

“ ‘Now, my dear Pinch,’ ” resumed Martin, proceeding with his let. 
ter; “ ‘J am going to repose great trust in you, knowing that I may de 
so with perfect reliance on your honor and secrecy, and having nobody 
else just now to trust in.’” 

“] don’t think I would say that, Martin.” 

“Wouldn’t you? Well! I'll take that out. It’s perfectly true 
though.” 

‘But it might seem ungracious, perhaps.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind Pinch,” said Martin. ‘“There’s no occasion te 
stand on any ceremony with him. However, I'll take it out, as you wish 
it; and make the full stop ‘at secrecy.’ Very well! ‘I shall not only’ 
—this is the letter again, you know.” 

“T understand.” 

“ «I shall not only inclose my letters to the young lady of whom I have 
told you, to your charge, to be forwarded as she may request ; but I 
most earnestly commit her, the young lady herself to your care and re. 
gard, in the event of your meeting in my absence. 1 have reason to 
think that the probabilities of yonr encountering each other—perhape 
very frequently—are now neither remote nor few ; and although in your 
position you can do very little to lessen the uneasiness of hers, [ trust to 
you implicidy to do that much, and so deserve the confidence I have re. 
posed in you.” You see, my dear Mary,” said Martin, “it will be o 
great consolation to you to have anybody, no matter how simple, with 
whom you can speak about ME; and the very first time you talk to Pinch 
you’ ll feel at once, that there is no more occasion for any embarrassment 
or hesitation in talking to him, than if he were an old woman.” 

‘However that may be,” she returned, smiling, ‘‘he is your friend, 
and that is enough.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s my friend,” said Martin, “certainly. ~ In fact, I have 
told him in so many words that we'll always take notice of him, and pro- 
tect him ; and it’s a good trait in his character that he’s grateful—very 
grateful indeed. You'll like him of all things, mylove, I know. You'll 
observe very much that’s comical and old fashioned about Pinch, but you 
needa’t mind laughing at him: for he’ll not care about it. He'll rather 
hke it, indeed !” 

“I don’t think I shall put that to the test, Martin.” 

“You won’t if you can help it, of course,” he said, “but [ think you'l 
find him alittle too much for your gravity. However that’s neither here 
nor there, and it certainly is not the letter; which ends thus: ‘“Know- 
ing that I need not impress the nature andextent of that confidence upon 
you at any greater length, as it is already sufficiently established in your 
mind, I will only say in bidding you farewell, and looking forward to 
our next meeting, that I shall charge myself from this time, through al! 
changes for the better, with your advancement and happiness, as if they 
were my own. You mayrely upon that. And always believe me, my 
dear Tom Pinch, faithfully your friend, Martin Chuzzlewit. P.S. 1 
enclose the amount which you so kindly’—Ob,” said Martin, checking 
himself, and folding up the letter, ‘that’s nothing !” 

At this crisis Mark Tapley interposed, with an apology for remarking 
thatthe clock at the Horse Guards was striking. 

“Which I should’t have said nothing about, sir,” added Mark, ‘if the 
young lady hadn’t begged me to be particular in mentioning it.” 

“I did,” said Mary. “Thank you. You are quite right. In another 
minute I shall be ready to return. We have time for a very few words 
racre, dear Martin, and although I had much to say, it must remain un- 
said until the happy time of our next meeting. Heaven send it may come 
speedily, and prosperously ! But I have no fear of that.” 

“Fear! cried Martin. ‘‘Why, whohas? What are a few months 
What is a whole year? When I come gaily back, with a road through 
life hewn out before me, then indeed, locking back upon this parting, it 
may seem a dismal one. But now! [ swear I wouldn't have it happen 
under more favorable auspices, if | could: for then I should be less in 
clined to go, and less impressed with the necessity.” 

“Yes, yes. I feel that too. When do you go?” 

©“To-night. We leave for Liverpool to-night. A vessel sails from that 
pert, as I hear, in three days. Ina month, or less, we shall be there 


Why, what’s a month! How many months have flown by since our 
jast parting 1 
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Long to look back upon,”’ said Mary, echoing his cheerful tone, ‘but 
; . " fd 

-aeehleg ot of erie Martin. ‘I shall have change of scene and 
change of place; change of people, change of manners, change of cares 
and hopes! Time will wear wings indeed ! I can bear anything, sothat 
[ ift action, Mary.” 
; Wee anne solely of her care for him, when he took solittle heed 
ofher share inthe separation ; of her quiet monotonous endurance, and 
her slow anxiety from day to day? Was there nothing jarring and dis- 
-erdant even in his tone of courage, with this one note self for ever audi- 
ble, however bigh the strain? Not in ber ears. It had been better 
otherwise, perhaps, but so it was. She heard the same bold spirit which 
had flung away as dross all gain and profic for her sake, making light of 
peril and privation that she might be calm and happy; and she heard 
no more. That heart where self has found no place and raised no 
throne, is slow to recognise its ugly presence when it looks upon it. As 
one possessed of an evil spirit was held in old time to be alone conscious 
of the lurking demon in the breasta of other men, so kindred vices know 
each other in their hiding-p!aces every day, when Virtue is incredulous 
and blind. 

“The quarter’s gone !” cried Mr. Tapley, in a veice of admonition. 


“T shal! be ready to return immediately,” she said. ‘One thing, dear 
Martin, I am bound to tell you. You intreated me a few minutes since 
only to answer what you asked me in reference to one theme, but you 
should and must know—otherwise I could not be at ease—that since that 
separation of which I was the unhappy occasion, he has never once ut- 
tered your name; has never coupled it, or any faint allusion to it, with 
passion or reproach ; and has never abated in his kindness to me.” 


“I thank him for that last act,” said Martin, “and for nothing else.— 
Though on consideration I may thank him for his other forbearance al- 
40, inasrauch as I neither expect nor desire that he will mention my name 
again. He may once, perhaps—to couple it with reproach—in his will. 
Let him, if he please! By the time it reaches me, he will be in his 
grave ; a satire on his own anger, God help him !” 


“Martin! If you would but sometimes in some quiethour ; beside the 
winter fire ; in the summer air ; when you hear gentle music, or think of 
Death, or Home, or Childhood ; if you would at such a season resolve to 
think, but once a month, or even once a year of him, or any one who ever 
wronged you, you would forgive him in your heart, I know!” 

“If 1 believed that tobe true, Mary,” he replied, “I would resolve at 
so such time to bear himin my mind ; wishing to spare myself the 
shame of such a weakness. I was not born to be the toy and puppet of 
any man, far less his; to whose pleasure and caprice, in return for any 
good he did me, my whole youth was sacrificed. It became between us 
twoa fuir exchange—a barter—and no more: und there is no such ba- 
lance against me that [ need throw in a mawkish forgiveness to poise the 
scale. He has forbidden all mention of me to you, I know,” he added 
hastily. ‘Come! Has he not ?” 

“That was long ago,” she returned ; “immediately after your parting; 
before you had left the house. He has never done so since.” 

“He has never done so since, because he has seen no occasion,” said 
Martin ; ‘‘but that is of little consequence, one way or cther. Let all al- 
lusion to him between you and me be interdicted from this time forth — 
And therefore, love—” he drew her quickly to him, for the time of part- 
ing had now come—“in the first letter that you write to me through the 
Pest-office, addressed to New York ; and in all the others that you send 
through Pinch; remember he has no existence, but has become to us as 
one who is dead. Now, God bless you! This isa strange place for 
such a meeting and such a parting ; but our next meeting shall be in a 
better, and our next, and last parting in a worse.” 

“One other question, Martin, I must aek. Have you provided money 
for thia journey ?” 

“Have I ?” cried Martin ; it might have been in his pride ; it might 
have been in his desire toset her mindat ease: “Havel provided money ? 
Why, there's a question for an emigrant’s wife! How could I move on 
land or sea without it, love ?”’ 

“T mean, enough.” 

“Enough ! More thanenough. Twenty times more than enough. A 
pocket-full. Mark and I, for all essential ends, are quite as rich as if we 
had the purse of Fortunatus in our baggage*”’ 

‘ The half-hour’s a going !”’ cried Mr. Tapley. 

“Good bye a hundred times !” cried Mary, in a trembling voice. 

But how cold the comfort in good bye! Mark Tapley knew it perft ctly. 
Perhaps he knew it from his reading, perhaps from his experience, per- 
haps from intuition. It is impossible to say; bat however, he knew it, 
his knowledge instinctively sugested to him the wisest course of proceed- 
ing that any man could have adopted under the cireumatanees. He was 
taken with a violent fit of sneezing, and was obliged to wun his head ano- 
ther way. In doing which, he, in a manner, fenced and screened the 
lovers into a corner by themselves. 

There was a short pause, but Mark had an undefined sensation that 
it was a satisfactory one in its way. Then Mary, with her veil lowered, 
passed him with a quick step, and beck »ned him to follow. She stopped 
once more before they lost that corner; looked back 3; and waved her 
hand to Martin. He made a start towards them at the moment as if he 
had some ovher farewell words to say ; but she only hurried off the faster, 
and Mr. Tapley followed as in duty bound. , 

When he rejoimed Martin again in his own chamber, he found that 
gentleman seated moodily before the dusty grate, with his two feet on 
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the fender, his two elbows on his knees, and his chin supported, in a not 
very ornamental manner, on the palms of his hands. 

“ Well, Mark ?”’ 

“« Weil, sir,” said Mark, taking along breath, “I see the young lad 
safe home, and [ feel pretty comfortable after it. She sent a lot of ki 
words, sir, and this,” handing bim a ring, “for a parting keepsake.” 

“ Diamonds!” said Martin, kissing it—let us do him justice, it Was 
for her sake; not for theirs—and putting it on his little finger. ‘' Splen- 
did diamonds. My grandfather is a singular character, Mark. He 
must have given her this, now.” 

Mark Tapley knew as well that she had bought it, to the end that that 
unconscious speaker might carry some article of sterling value with him 
in his necessity; as he knew that it was day, and not night. T 
he had no more acquaintace of his own knowledge with the history of 
the glittering trinket on Martin's outspread finger, than Martin himself 
had, he was as certain that in its purchase she had expended her whole 
stock of hoarded money, as if he had seen it paid down soin by coin.— 
Her lover’s strange obstuseness in relation to this little incident, prompt 
ly suggested to Mark’s Mind its real cause and root; and from that 
moment he had a clear and perfect insight into the one absording prin- 
ciple of Martin’s character. 

“She is worthy of the sacrifices I have made,” said Martin, folding 
his arms, and looking at the ashes in the stove, as if in resumption of 
some former thoughts. ‘ Well worthy of them. No riches,”— he 
stroked his chin, and mused—‘“‘ could have compensated for the loss of 
such a nature. Not to mention that in gaining her affection, I have 
followed the bent of my own wishes, and baulked the selfish schemes of 
others who had no right to form them. She is quite worthy—more 
than worthy—of the sacrifices 1 have made. Yes, she is. No doubt 
of it.” 

These ruminations might or might not have reached Mark Tapley ; for 
though they were Ly no means addressed to him, yet they were softly 
uttered. In any case, he stood there, watching Martin, with an inde- 
scribable and most involved expression on his visage, until that young 
man roused himself and looked towards him; when he turned away as 
being suddenly intent on certain preparations for the Journey, and, with- 
out giving vent to any articulate sound, smiled with surpassing ghastli- 
ness, and seemed by a twist of his features and a motion of his lips, to 
release himself of this word : 

« Jolly 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BURDEN WHEREOF, 1S HAIL COLUMBIA! 


A dark and dreary night; people nestling in their beds or circling late 
about the fire; Want, colder than Charity, shivering at the street cor- 
ners; church-towers humming with the faint vibration of their own 
tongues, but newly resting fromthe ghostly preachment “One!” The earth 
covered with a sable pall as for the burial of yesterday; the clumps. of 
dark trees, its giant plumes of funeral feathers waving ay to fro: 
all hushed, all noiseless, and in deep repose, save the swift clouds that 
skim across the moon, and the cautious wind, as creeping after them up- 
on the ground, it stops to listen, and goes rustling on, and stops again, 
and follows, like a savage on the trail. : ' 

Whither go the clouds and wind, so eagerly? If like guilty spirits 
they repair to some dread conference with powers like themselves, in 
what wild region do the elements hold council, or where unbend in ter- 
rible disport? 

Here! Free from that cramped prison called the earth, and out upon 
the waste of waters. Here, roaring, raging, shrieking howling, all night 
long. Hither come the sounding voices from the caverns on the coast of 
that small island, sleeping a thousand miles away so quietly in the midst 
of angry waves; and hither, to meet them, rush the blasts rom unknown 
desert places of the world. Here in the fury of their unchecked liberty, 
they storm and buffet with each other, urtil the sea, lashed into passion 
like their own, leaps up in ravings mightier than theirs, and the whole 

e is whirling madness. 

"Ok on, on, one the countless miles of angry space roll the long heav- 
ing billows. Mountains and caves are here, and yet are not; for what 
ig now the one, is now the other; then all is but a beiling heap of rush- 
ing water. Pursuit, and flight, and mad return of wave on wave, and 
savage struggle, ending in a spouting-up of foam that whitens the black 
night; incessant change of place, and form, and hue; constancy in no- 
thing, but eternal strife; on, on, on, they roll, and darker grows the 
night, and louder howl the winds, and more clamorous and fierce become 
the million voices in the sea, when the wild cry goes forth upon the storm 
“ $y 0°? 

ye she comes, in gallant combat with the elements, her tall masts 
trembling, and her timbers starting onthe train ; onward she comes, now 
high upon the curling billows, now low down in the hollows of the sea as 
hiding for che moment from pote and every storm voice in the air and 

i re loudly yet, “A ship!” ; 

Still is eoam poww he on: and ae her buldness and the spteading 

the angry waves rise up above each other's hoary heads to look ; 
round about the vessel, far as the mariners on her dec'ss can pierce into 
the gloom, they press upon her, forcing each other dov n, and starting up, 
and rushing forward from afar, in dreadful curiosity. High over her they 
break ; and round her surge and roar; and giving place to others, moan- 
ingly depart, and dash themselves to fragments in their beffled anger: 
still she comes onward bravely. And though the enger multitude crowd 
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thick and fast upon her al! the nigh:, and dawn of day discovers the un- 
tiring train yet bearing down upon the ship in an eternity of troubled 
water, onward she comes, with dim lights burning in ber hull, and people 
there, asleep: as if no deadly element were peering in at every seam 
and chink, and no drowned seaman’s grave, with but a plank to cover it, 
were yawning in the unfathomable depths below. 

Among these sleeping voyagers were Martin and Mark Tapley, who, 
rocked into a heavy drowsiness by the unaccustomed motion, were as in- 
sensible to the foul air in which they lay, as to the uproar without. It 
was broad day, when the latter awoke with a dim idea that he was 
dreaming of having gone to sleep in a four-post bedstead which had 
turned bottom upwards in the course of the night. There was more 
reason in this too, than in the roasting of eggs; for the first objects Mr. 
Tapley rocognised when he —_— his eyes were his own heels—looking 
down at him, as he afterwards observed, from a nearly perpendicular 
elevation. 

“Well!” said Mark, getting himself into a sitting posture, after 
various ineffectual struggles with the rolling of the ship. ‘‘ Thie is the 
first time as ever I stood upon my heal al! night.” 

“You shouldn’t go to sleep upon the ground with your head to leeward, 
then,”” growled a man in one of the berths, 

“With my head to where 7” asked Mark. 

The man repeated his previous sentiment. 

** No, 1 won’t another time,” said Mark, “when I know whereabouts 
on the map that country is. In the meanwhile I can give you a beiter 
piece of advice. Don’t you nor any other friend of mine never go to 
sleep with his head in a ship, any more.” 


The man gave a grunt of discontented acquiescence, turned over in his 
berth, and drew hia blanket over his head. 

“*—For,” said Mr. Tapley, pursuing the theme by way of soliloquy, 
in a low tone of voice; “the sea is as nonsensical a thing as anything 
going. It never knows what todo with itself. It hasn’t got no employ- 
ment for its mind, and is always in a state of vacancy. Like them Polar 
bears in the wild-heast-shows as is constantly a nodding their heads from 
side to side, it never can be quiet. Which is entirely owing to its un- 
common stupidity.” 

“Ts that you, Mark?” asked a faint voice from another berth. 

“It’s as much of me as is left, sir, afier a fortnight of this work,” 
Mr. Tapley replied. ‘‘ What with leading the life of a fly ever since I’ve 
been aboard—for I’ve been perpetually holding on to something or other, 


in a upside-down position—what with that, sir, and putting a very litue | 


into myself, and taking a good deal out in various ways, there an’t too 
much of me to swear by. How do you find yourself this morning, sir?” 
“Very miserable,” said Martin, with a peevish groan. “Ugh! This 
is wretched, indeed!” 
*Creditable,”’ muttered Mark, pressing one hand upon his aching 
head, and looking round him with a rueful grin. ‘That's the great com- 


fort. Its creditable to keep up one’s spirits here. Virtue’s its own re- 
ward. So’s jollity.” 


Mark was so far right, that unquestionably any man who retained his 
cheerfulness among the steerage accommodations uf that noble and fast 


sailing line of P 


acket ship, “The Screw,” was solely indebted to his own 
resources, and shipped his good humor, like his provisions, without any 
contribution or assistance from the owners. A dark, low, stifling cabin, 
surrounded by berths all filled to overflowing with men, women, and 


children, in various stages of sickness and misery, is not the liveliest 


place of assembly at any time; but when itis so crowded (as che steeiage | 


cabin of the “Screw” was, every passage out), that mattresses and beds 
are heaped upon the floor, to the extinction of everything like comfort, 
cleanliness, and decency, itis liable to operate net only as a pretty strong 
barrier against amiability of temper, but as a positive encourager of 
selfish and rough humors. Mark felt this, as he sat looking about him; 
and his spirits rose proportionately. 

There were English people, Irish people, Welsh people, and Scotch 
people there ; all with their little store cf coarse food and shabby clothes; 
and nearly all with their families of children. There were children of 
all ages; from the baby at the breast, to the slattern-girl who was as 
much @ grown woman as her mother. Every kind of domestic suffering 
that is bred in poverty, illness, banishment, sorrow, and long travel in 
bad weather, was crammed into the little space ; and yet was there infi- 
nitely less of complaint and querulousness, and infinitely more of mutual 


assistance and general kindness to be found i 
than in many brilliant or yermaaigy scape sk palmate dae 


Mark louked about him wistfully, and his 


Here an old grandmother was crooning over a sick child, and rocking it to 
and fro, in arms hardly more wasted than its own young limbs; here a 
poor woman with an infant in her lap, mended another little creature’s 
clothes, and quieted another who was creeping up about her from their 


scanty bed upon the floor. He 
SPURS WinnNA Uilone, wisereke they nn en hots one 


° } wherein they would have been ridiculous but 
for their good-will and kind purpose ; and here were swarthy fellows— 
giants in their way—doing such litt! 
them, as might have belonged to gentlest-hearted dwarfs. 
in the corner who sat mowin 
roused by what he saw abou 
erying child. 

ry then,” said Mark, noddir g to a woman who was dressing her 
three children at no great distance from him—and the grin upon his face 


had by this time spread from ear to ear— Hand over one of them young 
ans according to custom.” . 


face brightened as he looked. 


The very idiot 


e acts of tenderness for those about | 


g there, all day, had his faculty of imitation | 
thim; and snapped his fingers, to amuse a | 


JONATHAN. 


“T wish you'd get breakfast, Mark, instead of worrying with people 
who don’t belong to you,” observed Martin, petulantly. 

“ All right,” said Mark. ‘' She'll do that. It’s a fair division of labor, 
sir. I wash her boys, and she makes our tea. I never could make tea, 
but any one can washa boy.” 

The woman, who was delicate and ill, felt and understood bis kind- 
ness, as well she might, for she had been covered every night with his 
greatcoat, while he bad bad for his own bed the bare boards and a rug. 
Bat Martin, who seldom got up or looked about him, was quite incensed 
by the folly of this speech, and expressed his dissatisfaction, by an im- 
patient groan. 

“ So it is, certainly,” said Mark, brushing the child’s hair as coolly as 
if he had been born and bred a barber. 

“ What are you talking about now?” asked Martin. 

“« What you said,” replied Mark; ‘‘or what you meant when you gave 
that there dismal vent to your feelings. I quite go along with it, sir. 
It is very hard upon her.” 

« What is?” 

“Making the voyage by herself along with these young impediments 
here, and going such @ way at such a time of year to join her husband. 
If you don’t want to be driven mad with yellow soap in your eye, young 
man,” said Mr. Tapley to the second urchin, who was by this time under 
his hands at the basin, “you'd better shut it.” 

“ Where does she join her hueband 7” asked Martin, yawning. 

“ Why, I’m very much afraid,” said Mr. Tapley, in a low voice, ‘that 
she don’t know. I hope she mayn’t miss him. But she sent her last 
letter by hand, and it don’t seem to have been very clearly understood 
between ’em without it, and if sbe don’t see him a waving his pocket- 

| handkerchief on the shore, like a picter out of a song-book, my opinion is, 
she’!l break her heart.” 

“ Why, how, in Folly’s name, does the woman come to be on board 
ship on such a wild-goose venture!” cried Martin. 

Mr. Tapley glanced at him for a moment as he lay prostrate in his 
berth, and then said, very quietly— 

“Ab! How, indeed! I can’t think! He’s been away from her for 
two year; she’s been very poor and lonely in her own country; and has 
always been a looking forward to meeting him. It’s very strange she 
should be here. Quite amazing! A little mad, perhaps! There can’t 
be no other way of accounting for it.’’ 

Martin was too far gone in the lassitude of sea-sickness to make any 
reply to these words, or even to attend to them as they were spoken. 
And the subject of their discourse returning at this crisis with some hot 
tea, effectually put a stop to any resumption of the theme by Mr. Tapley; 
| who, when the meal was over, and he had adjusted Martin’s bed, went 
| up on deck to wash the breakfast service, which consisted of two half- 
| pint tin mugs, and a shaving: pot of the same metal. 
| It is due to Mark Tapley to state that he suffered at least as much 
from sea-sickness as any man, woman, or child on board; and that he 
had a peculiar faculty of knocking himself about on the smallest provo- 
cation, and losing his legs at every lurch of the ship. But resolved, in 
his usual phrase, to ‘come out strong” under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, he was the life and soul of the steerage, and made no more 
of stopping in the middle of a facetious conversation to go away and be 
excessively ill by himself, and afterwards come back in the very best and 
gayest of tempers to resume it, than if such a course of proceeding had 
been the commonest in the world. 

It cannot be said that as his illness wore off, his cheerfulness and 
good-nature increased, because they would hardly admit of augmenta- 
tion; but his usefulness among the weaker members of the party was 
much enlarged ; and at all times and seasons there he was exerting it. 
Ifa gleam of sun shone out of the dark sky, down Mark tumbled into 
the cabin, and presently up he came again with a woman in his arms, or 
helf-a-dozen children, or a man or 6 bed, or a saucepan, or a basket, or 
a something animate or inanimate, that he thought would be the better 
| for the air. If an hour or two of fine weather in the middle of the day 

tempted those who seldom or never came on deek at other times, to 
crawl into the long-boat, or lie down upon the spare spars, and try to eat, 
there in the centre of the group was Mr. Tapley, handing about salt beef 
and biscuit, or dispensing tastes of grog, or cutting up the children’s 
provisions with his pocket-knife, for their greater ease and comfort, or 
reading aloud from a venerable newspaper, or singing some roaring old 
song to a select party, or writing the beginnings of letters to their friends 
at home for people who couldn’t write, or cracking jokes with the crew, 
or nearly getting blown over the side, or emerging, half-drowned, froma 
shower of spray, or lending a hand somewhere or other : but always doing 
something for the general entertainment. At night, when the cooking- 
fire was lighted on the deck, and the driving sparks that flew among the 
rigging, and the cloud of sails, seemed to menace the ship with certain 
annibilation by fire, in case the elements of air and water failed to com- 
pass her destruction; there again was Mr. Tapley, with his coat off and 
bis shirt-sleeves turned up to his elbows, doing all kinds of culinary offices ; 
compounding the strangest dishes ; recognised by every one as an establish- 
ed authority ; and helping all parties to achieve something, which left to 
themselves, they never could have done, ard never would have dreamed 
of. In short, there never was a more popular character than Mark Tap- 
ley became on board that noble and fast-sailing line-of packet ship, the 
Screw; and he attained at last to such a pitch of universal admiration, 


} that he began to have grave doubts within himself whether a man might 


reasonably claim any credit fer being jolly under such exciting circum- 
stances. 














a If this was going to last,” said Mr. Tapley, “ there’d be no great 
difference as I can perceive, between the Screw and the Dragon. I never 
am to get any credit, I think. I begin to be afraid that the Fates is de- 


“ Well, Mark,” said Martin, near whose berth he had ruminated to 
this effect. ‘‘ When will this be over?” 

“ Another week, they say, sir,” returned Mark, “ will most likely bring 
us into port. The ship’s going along at present, as sensible as a ship can, 
sir; though I don’t mean to say as that’s any very high praise.”’ 

“J don’t think it is, indeed,’ groaned Martin. 

“You'd feel all the better for it, sir, if you was to turn out,” observed 
Mark. 

“ And be seen by the ladies and gentlemen on the after-deck,”’ retarn- 
ed Martin, with a scorntul emphasis upon the words, “ mingling with the 
beggarly crowd that are stowed away in this vile hole. I should be great- 
ly the better for that, no dou!t!”’ 

“T’'m thankful that I can’t say from my own experience what the feel- 
ings ofa gentieman may be,”’ ssid Mark, “ but [ should have thought, sir, 


termined to make the world easy to me.” | 
| 


| 
| 
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was strongly suspected of having run away from a bank with something 
in his possession belonging to its strong-box besides the key, grew elo- 
quent upon the subject of the rights of man, and hummed the Marseillaise 
Hymn constantly. Ina word, one great sensation pervaded the whole 
ship, and the soil of America lay close before them : so cloze at last, that, 
upon a@ certain staright night, they took a pilot on board, and within afew 
hours afterwards lay to until the morning, awaiting the arrival of a steam- 
boat in which the passengers were to be conveyed ashore. 

Off she came, soon after it was light next morning, and, lying along- 
side an hour or more—during which period her very firemen were ob- 
jects of hardly less interest and curiosity, than if they had been so many 
angels,good or bad—took all her living freight aboard. Among them, Mark, 
who still had his friend and her three children under his close protec- 
tion; and Martin, who had once moredressed himself in his usual attire, 
tut wore a soiled old cloak above bis ordinary clothes, until such time as 
he should separate for ever from his late companions. 

The steamer—which, with its machinery on deck, looked, as it worked 
its long slim legs, like some enormously magnified insect er antediluvian 


as a gentleman would feel a deal more uncomfortable down here, thanup | monster—dashed at great speed up a beautiful bay; and presently they 
| saw some heights, and islands, and a long, flat, straggling city. 


in the fresh air, especially when the ladies and gentlemen in the after- 
cabin know just as much about him, as he does abuut them, and are like- 
ly to trouble their heads about him in the same proportion. [ should 
have thought that, certainly.”’ 

“T tell you, then,” rejuined Martin, “‘ you would have thought wrong, 
and do think wrong.” 

“ Very likely, sir,” said Mark, with imperturhable good temper. “I 
often do.” 

“ As to lying here,” cried Martin, raising himself on his elbow, and 
looking angrily at his follower. “Do you suppose it’s a pleasure to lie 
here ?” 

“ All the madhouses in the world,” said Mr. Tapley, ‘‘couldn’t pro- 
duce such a maniac as the man must be who could think that.” 

“ Then why are you for ever goading and urging me to get up?” asked 
Martin. ‘I lie here because I don’t wish to be recognised in the better 
days to which I aspire, by any purse-proud citizen, as the man who came 
over with him among the steerage passengers, I lie here, because I wish 
to conceal my circumstances and myself, and not to arrive in a new world 
badged and ticketed as an utterly poverty-stricken man. If I could have 
afforded a passage in the after-cabin, I should have held up my head with 
the rest. As I couldn’t, I hide it. Do you understand that ?” 

“Tam very sorry, sir,” said Mark. “I didn’t know you took it so 
much to heart as this comes to.” 

“Of course you didn’t know,” returned his master. “How should 
you know, unless [ told you? [It’s no trial to you, Mark, to make your- 
self comfortable and to bustle about. It’s as natural foryou to do so under 
the circumstanees, as it is not for me to do so. Why, you don’t sup- 
en there is a living creature in this ship who can by possibility have 

If so much to undergo on board of her as I have? Do you?” he asked, 
sitting upright in his berth and looking at Mark, with an expression of 
great earnestness not unmixed with wonder. 

Mark twisted his face into a tight knot, and with his head very much 
on one side, pondered upon this question as if he felt it an extremely 
difficult one to answer. He was relieved from his embarrassment by 
Martin himself, who said, as he stretched himself upon his back again 
and resumed the book he had bean reading : 

‘But what is the use of my putting such a case to you, when the very 
essence of what I have been saying, is, that you cannot by possibility un- 
derstand it! Make me a little brandy-and-water—cold and very weak 
—and give me a buiscuit, and tell your friend, who is a nearer neighbor 
of ours than I could wish, to try and keep her children a little quieter 
to-night than she did last night, that’s a good fellow.” 

Mr. Tapley set himself to obey these orders with great alacrity, and 
pending their execution, it may be presumed his flagging spirits revived : 
inasmuch as he several times observed, below his breath, that in respect 
of its power of imparting a credit to jollity, the Screw unquestionably had 
some decided advantages over the Dragon. He also remarked that it 
was a high gratification to him to reflect that he would carry its main 
excellence ashere with him, and have it constantly beside him wherever 
he went; but what he meant by these consolatory thoughts he did not 
explain. 

And now a general excitement began to prevail on board ; and various 
predictions relative to the precise day, and even the precise hour at which 
they would reach New York, were freely broached. There was infinite- 
ly more crowding on deck and looking over the ship’s side than there had 
been before; and an epedemic broke out for packing up things every 
morning, which required uupacking again every night. Those who had 
any letters to deliver, or any friends to meet, or any settled plans of going 
anywhere or doing anything, discussed their prospects a hundred times 

a day; and as this class of passengers was very small, and the number of 
those who had no prospects whatever was very large, there were plenty 
of listeners and few talkers. Those who had been ill all along got weil 
now, and those who had been well got better. An American gentleman 
in the alter-cabin, who had been wrapped up in fur and cil-skin the whole 
passage, unexpectedly appeared in a very shiny, tall, black hat, and con- 
stantly overhauled a very little valise of pale leather, which contained his 
clothes, linen, brushes, shaving apparatus, books, trinkets, and other bag- 
gage. He likewise stuck his hands deep into his pockets, and walked 
the deck with his nostrils dilated, as already inhaling the air of Freedom 
which carries death toall tyrants, and can never (under any circumstances 
worth mentioning) be breathed by slaves. An English gentleman who 





| 


“(And this,” said Mc. Tapley, looking far ahead, “is the Land of Li- 
berty, is it? Very well. I’m agreeable. Any land will do for me after 
so much water !”’ 

i 

EXTRAORDINARY Power oF Recoayition in a Ticer.—One day 
last week a singular circumstance occurred in Wombwell’s Royal Mena- 
gerie, corroborative of the retentive memory said to be possessed by 
this most vicious of the forest tribe, the tiger. A sailor who had been 
strolling round the exkibition, loitering here and there to admire and 
identify some of the animals with those he had seen in far distant climes, 
was attracted by the strange noise made by a tiger, who seemed irritated 
beyond endurance. Jack, somewhat alarmed, sought the keeper to 
inquire the cause of so singular a display of feeling, which, he remarked, 
became more boisterous the nearer he approached the animal ; the keep- 
er replied, that the behaviour of the animal indicated either that he was 
vastly pleased or annoyed; upon this the sailor again approached the 
den, and, after gazing at the tiger for a few minutes, during which the 
animal became frantic with seeming rage, lashing his tail against his 
sides, and giving utterance to the most frightful bellowings, discovered 
the tiger to be the same animal brought to England under the special 
care of the weather-beaten tar. It now became Jack’s turn to be 
delighted, as it appearod the tiger was in thus recognising his old friend, 
and, after making repeated applications to be permitted to enter the den 
for the purpose, as he said, of “ shaking a fist” with the beautiful ani- 
mal, he was suffered to do so: the iron a was opened and in jumped 
Jack to the delight of himself and striped friend, and the astonishment 
of the lookers-on. The affection ef the animal was now shown, by 
caressing and licking the pleased sailer, whom he seemed to welcome 
with the heartiest satisfaction, and when the honest tar left the den, the 
anguish of the animal appeared almost insupportable.—Devenport Inde- 
pendent. 


i 

A Dear Borris or Wine.—The editor of the Richmond Enquirer 
has received notice from a correspondent, in Bremen, that he has sent 
him a bottle of the celebrated “‘rose’”’ wine, which is 228 years old. The 
writer gives this account of it:—*This rare article can only be obtained 
at the Cellar in half bottles, and then in small quantities. Until recent- 
ly, it was only permitted to be used as a medicine in cases of extreme 
illness. Its flavor is exquisitely delicious, though its taste is not peculiar- 
ly rich, A thimble fullis as much as is usually drank at atime. This 
bottle of wine cost originally 20 cents. By allowing two per centum for 
leakage, shrinkage, &c., and six per centum interest on the purchase mo- 
ney, added to the principal annually, afterwards bearing 4 like interest, 
and you make the cost seven millions eight hundred and eighty-four 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen dollars and twenty fiwe cents.— 
A larger sum than the entire debt of Virginia. For my own i 
tion, [ employed an accurate arithmetician to make a calculation for me, 
and the above is the astonishing result. A single bottle of wine worth, 
at prime cost, with compound legal Ameriean interest, the enormous sum 
of $7,884,716 28. 


———— 

More Lirerary P;RAcY BY THE ExoLisa.—Colonel Lehmanowsky 
in one of his lectures at Boston, stated that, two or three years since, 
while making a trip up the Mississippi, he fell in with an American gen- 
tleman, who very kindly presented to him a work in three volumes, én- 
titled ‘Anecdotes of Napoleon,” by an English author—a Mr. Ireland, 
we believe. On reading, at his leisure, a few pages of the work, it struck 
the Colonel that he had read something like it before. On arriving home 
he took down from his library a Life of Frederick the Great, in German, 
and, comparing the twe works, found that the one was nothing more nor 
less than a translation of the other, with only this difference—the name 


| of Napoleon Bonaparte was substituted for that of Frederick the Great. 


EE 
Tue Poor Destor.—We understand that a poor man confined in the 


| jail of Frederick county (Maryland,) for debt, died a week or two ago, 
| from actual misery at hee hopeless condition of his situation ; that he ab- 


solutely fretted himself to death. He was a German, ignorant of any 
mode ar relief, and there was no one—no “ friend” to advise or assist 
ot care for him; none te interest themselves for him. The debt was for 
seventeen dollars’ worth of ardent spirits. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


An accurate account of the formation of the library of bis late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, in Kensington Palace, must necessarily be 
interesting to the American public, not only from the recent decease of 
ite founder, but also as displaying the love of literature and science pos 
sessed by the illustrious prince, and as demonstrative evidence of the su- 
perior estimation in which he held learning and talent to the fortuitous 
circumstances of birth and rank. 


Until about the year 1818, his Royal Highness did not appear in any 
prominent manner, either as a collector of books or a patron of literature 
—but the course of his life, and the confinement consequent upon the 
sickness which attended a considerable part of the earliest period of his 
career, had‘led him to cultivate a taste for letters. Aware of the inter- 
est which the Duke of Sussex took in literary and scientific researches, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent was anxious to introduce to him 
his surgeon, Mr. Pettigrew, observing to the latter, “You ouglit to be ac- 
quainted with the Duke of Sussex : I have been educated inthe field, my 
brother in the closet.” Mr. Pettigrew was accordingly made acquainted 
with the Duke of Sussex, and various conferences were held between 
them on literary topies, which occasioned reference to be made to some 
works which his Royal Highness: stated were in his library. They, 
however, could not be found, from the irregular manner in which the 
books were placed, there being nothing like an arrangement attempted. 
At this time the library consisted of not more than 6000 volumes, occu- 
pring five rooms. Mr. Pettigrew, who had long been familiar with the 

libraries, and conversant with most classes of literature, suggested 
to his Royal Highness the necessity of adopting some regular plan, and, 
at the request of his Royal Highness drew up a system under which the 
various books were to be arranged in classes and orders, and this, being 
subjected to discussion, was agreed upon, and Mr. Pettigrew unexpect- 
edly solicited to undertake the labor of classification and arrangement. 
Being much engaged by his professional avocations, this charge became 
one of serious responsibility ; but with an ardent mind, a real love of 
books, and an anxious wish to gratify his Royal Highness, he accepted 
the duty, and was then appointed librarian. 

From this period the litrary improved, and increased rapidly—faulty 
and spurious editions were rejected—deficiencies supplied—and, with 
the increase of the collection increase of appetite prevailed, until it had 
risen with extraordinary speed into a most distinguished library. The 
manner in which the Duke of Sussex entered into this labor proves how 
strong was his taste for letters. He examined with his librarian all the 
sale catalogues of books ; he constantly consulted the best bibliographi- 
cal works, and kept for his private use abbreviated catalogues of collec- 
tions either of the beautiful classical productions of the Alduses, the Va- 
riorum, and Elzevir classics, and, above all, lists of the several editions of 
the Old and New Testament, in his possession. By this means no work 
of which he stood in need escaped his attention ; and often has his Roy- 
al Highness, after attending the House of Lords, or presiding at some 
public charitable institution, resorted to the house of his librarian, either 
to examine recent purchases, or to make arrangements to supply the de- 
ficiencies of the library, and in this exercise he would often be engaged 
until long past midnight. In this way was the library formed; and it 
now consists of about 45,000 volumes, an evidence of the taste and supe- 
rior mind of its illustrious possessor. What can be more gratifying to a 
people than to have their princes distinguished as the friends of learning 

of science, the promoters of true religion, and of those means by 
which the advancement of the happiness of mankind is effected? A 
irit of genuine patriotism, and a correct notion of the rights and duties 
man, must necessarily be obtained by the cultivation of letters. His 
Royal Highness was not a book collector in the mere sense of the word, 
for the purpose of display or simple accumulation ; he had a higher aim, 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the means of affording facilities to 
others in the same laudable pursuit. Those only who have been engaged 
in works of extensive erudition can duly appreciate the benefit of having 
the records of learning carefully preserved, and easily accessible. That 
such a public advantage really existed in the magnificent collection of 
the Duke of Sussex no one who had the honor and happiress of having 
seen it will for a moment doubt ; and who knows also the feelings and 
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—— under which that collection has been made? It is a remarka- | 


le peculiarity of the library in Kensington Palace that it has been liter- 
ally accumulated, volume by volume, and that at no time, and on no occa- 
sion whatever, has any collection of books been purchased to occupy the 
shelves of any particular department ; and the vast amount of informa- 
tion obtained by this individual selection of works must have been im- 
mense. 

The mode in which the library has thus been formed will serve to ex- 
lain its nature. It is not a collection of rarities, but it is a library.— 
here are the best works in all branches of letters, philosophy, the arts 

and sciences. It is a working library—it contains whatever is most use- 
ful. We shall presently glance at the strength of the different depart- 


ments ; but it will be useful also to allude to some of the rarities and | 


scarce productions of the collection. The library is not confined to printed 
books ; there are many manuscripts, the chief of which are classical, 
lexicographical, and theological. Of the latter a_ printed account was 
published in 1827, by Mr. Pettigrew, together with the first part of the ac: 
count ofthe printed Bibles (the second, which completes this division of the 
library, being published in 1839, ) under the titleof © Bbliotheca Sassexiana: 
a Descriptive Catalogue, accompanied by Historical and Biographical No- 


tices of the Manuccripts and Printed Books contained in the Library 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K. G., &c., &c”’ 

The principal MSS, and the most valuable ones, are the Hebrew, of 
which there are furty-¢ight. Four of these are what is called rolled 
manuscripts, being such as are used in the synagogues. These are with- 
out illummations, for ornament in them is strictly prohibiced. The di 
rections given in the preparation of the rulled manuscripts of the Pente- 
teuch have unquestionably served to secure the integrity of the text of 
Scripture. They are to be written upon parchment made from the skin 
of a clean animal, and to be tied together with strings of a similar sub 
stance. Those skins must be prepared by a Jew. Every skin is to con} 
tain a certain number of columns, which are to be of a precise length 
and breadth, and to contain a certain number of words. They are to be 
written with the purest ink, and no word is to be written by heart, or 
with points ; it must be first orally pronounced by the copyist. The name 
of God is directed vo be written with the utmost attention and devotion, 
and the transcriber is to wash his pen before he inscribes it on the parch- 
ment. If there should chance to be a word with either a deficient or @ 
redundant letter, cr should any of the prosaic part of the Old Testament 
be written as verse, or vice versa, the manuscript is vitiated. The Span- 
ish character of the Hebrew MSS, is the most elegant, and it formed 
the model upon which the types of the celebrated printers, Robert Ste 
phens and Christopher Plantin, were made. 

A Hebrew and Chaldaic Pentateuch of the thirteenth century, exe- 
cuted for some private individual, is one of the richest illuminated He- 
brew MSS in existence. Mr. Pettigrew has given in his catalogue five 
plates of illumination from this MS., distinguished by their beauty and 
singularity. 

Several of the Hebrew MSS. contain sentences at the conclusion ef the 
books written by the scribe, and serve to illustrate the devotion with 
which the labor was perfermed. The following specimen, taken frome 
commentary on Isaiah, may interest the reader, it runs thus :—“I praise 
my God, who girded my loins. I will raise my voice and bless Him, for 
He is my rock. He was my help till finished Isaiah. To Him do I 
hope that He will prosper my ways at the time that I begin Jere- 
miah.”’ 

There is a very fine MS., on vellum, of the twelfth century, of the 
“More Nevochim” of Moses Maimonides, a work held in the highest es- 
timation by the Jews, and is a critical, philosophical, and theological 
explanation of the most difficult words, phrases, passages, metaphors, 
parables, allegories, and ceremonies of the Old Testament. 

A Greek MS. of the New Testament of the thirteenth century, with 
illuminations, is both curious and valuable. It has never been collated, 
which should be done for any future edition of the New Testament in the 
Greek language. 

Among the Greek MSS. there is one which contains a “Life of Theo- 
dore, the Studite”’ (so called from having settled in a famous monastery 
founded by Studius, a patrician and consul), Bishop of ‘Lhessalonica, 
who died in the year a. D. 828. This is a very interesting memoir, and 
throws considerable light on both the political and religious history of 
those times. It has never been printed. 

In the theological department of Latin MSS., there are no less than 
sixteen copies of the “Vulgate,” on vellum, besides various copies of 
distinct portions of the greater and lesser Prophets. Two of these MS 
Bibles are furnished with very numerous illustrations, one having nearly 
one hundred, and the other upwards of one hundred miniatures in gold 
and colors. Another, having forty-four illaminated drawings, one of 
which, attached to the lst chapter of Genesis, represents Adam digging 
and Eve spinning, is avery choice MS. There are two MSS., in which 
the history of the Bible is allegorised in Latin verses, some of which are 
in rhyme. These MSS., are known under the title of “Aurora,” which 
is probably intended to allude to the light supposed to be thrown on the 
obscure passages of Scripture by the allegorical mode of interpretation. 
The work is attributed to Petrus de Riga, a canon of Rheims, a writer 
of uther Latin poetry, and who died in 1209. One of the finest Latin 
MSS. isa ‘Psalter’ of the tenth century, written on thick vellum, and 
upon 186 folio leaves. A large illumination in gold and colors, of the 
Saviour in the act of giving the benediction, precedes the Psalter. The 
initials are very large and grotesquely arranged. 

A commentary by the venerable Bede on the Gospel of St. Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles, a MS. of the fifteenth century, in folio, written 
upon the purest vellum, and made for Frederick, King of Castille, is al- 
so worthy of notice. A collection of the various readings of the New 
Testament, by Caesar de Missy, one of the French chaplains to George 
II. at St. James’s, is of importance to any future editor of the Greek New 
Testament. “S:. Augustine’s City of God,” a MS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is beautifully illuminated. The four books of the “Dialogues of 
Pope Gregory,” a MS. of the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; the 
“Christianismi Restitutio” of the unfortunate Servetus; a MS of the 
twelfth century of the “Works of Flavius Josephus’ the Jewish histo- 
rian ; another “De Clusio Decretum,” of the Monk Gratian, of the fif- 
teenth century, highly illuminated, in two vols. folio, containing the Papa! 
ordinances up to the year 1150; another of the fourteenth century, col- 
lected by Pope Boniface ; a MS. of the fifteenth century, ofthe ‘Liber 
Sententiarum, or Book of Sentences,” taken from the fathers of the 
church, and select questions for disputation (formerly held in such high 
esteem, that they were more frequently read than Holy Writ, and com- 


| mented upon by innumerable writers) by’Peter Lombard, the very first 


of scholastic divines. and called the Master of the Sentences ; the ‘“‘Com- 


| mentaries of Duns Scotus on the Four Buoks of the Sentences,” in 4 vole 
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olio ; and the “Testamenta Duodecim Patriarcharum Filioram Jacob,” 
a translation from the Gieek made by Robert Grosseteste or Grosthead, 
Bishop of Linco!n, deserve io be specified. The missals, brevaries, 
hours, offices, &., are both numerous and splendid ; many are illuminat- 
ed in the highest degree. 

A“ Book of the Hours or Offices of the Roman Catholic Church,” a 
MS. of the fifteenth century, presents one of the most exquisitely illami- 
nated works of the kind. 


Of the Frerch MSS. it is sufficient to notice “La Bible Moralizée,” a | 


beautifully executed M5. of the filveenth century, and ia which, amidst 
innumeravle illuminaied letters and figures, there are eighteen miniatures 
in chiaroscuro of truly beautiful art, representing, 1. The sacrifice of 
Abrabam ; 2. Pharaoh seated on a throne, and the taskmasters watch- 
ing over the Israelites at the building of the cities of Pithon and Raam- 
ses; 3. Offerings for the Tabernacle ; 4. Moses being commandod to 
number the people ; 5. Moses addressing the people before crossing the 
river Jordan ; 6. The appointment of Joshua to succeed Moses ; 7, The 
death of the Amalekite, who slew Saul ; 8. The usurpation of the regal 
office by Adonijah; 9. The re-building of the Temple; 10. The depar- 
ture of Tobit; 11. King David playing on the harp ; 12. Solomon, cor- 
rupted by bis women, sacrificing to idols ; 13. King Solomon writing the 
Book of Wisdom ; 14. Emblematical representation of the marriage of 
Christ to the Chureh; 15. The Judgment of Solomon; 16. Jeremiah 
prophesying before Jerusalem ; 17. Lamentation for the deertion of 
the Temple ; 18. The visionof Ezekiel. This MS. was formerly in the 
Townley collection. “La Legende Doiée,” or the lives of the Saints, 
in 2 vols. folio, a MS of the fifteenth century; a large collection of MSS. 
of M. De la Cane, in 10 vols. quariv; a collection of pieces relative to 
the Council of Trent ; and an immense body of commentaries and notes 
on the Old and New Testament, by Cw-ar De Missy. 

An ancient Italian MS., entitled ‘Historia del Vecchio Testamento,”’ 
is very curious and beautiful, and has 519 miniatures. Many of these 
are of considerable size, and the groups are exceedingly well managed. 

A German MS. of the Apocalypse, with a gloss, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has 14 illuminations in gold and colors, each occupying an entire 
page, aud containing many figures illustrative of the work ; some of these 
are rematkably grotesque and singular, 

The Spanish and Dutch MSS. are not important. 

In the English department there is a paraphrase upon Job, by George 
Sandys, which Mr. Pettigrew thinks is an original transcript of a well- 
known and highly esteemed work ; and some MS. sermons, by the Rev. 
Matthew Denny, an eminent nonconformist of the seventeenth century, 
in the author’s own hand writing. 

Among the Arabic MSS. there is « dictionary in Arabic and Persian ; 
several copies of the Koran, some with Persian interlinear versions; one 
of which, in particular, is deserving of notice, as having belonged to Tip- 
poo Saib, and obtained from his tent at the taking of Seringapatan, and 
presented to the Duke of Sussex by one of the officers of the Indian army 
Major-General Ozg, afterwards Groom of the Chamber to his Royal 
Highness. 

Armenian MSS. are of rare occurrence. The Duke of Sussex’s li- 
brary contains a valuable copy of the Gospels, of the thirteenth century, 
upon vellum, curiously illuminated. It is of a date prior to that from 
which the first printed edition has been made, and belonged to an Arme- 
nian family long resident at Madras, where they settled, on their expul- 
sion from Armenia by Tamerlane. It was highly esieemed by the Ar- 
menian Christians, and should be collated for any future edition of the 
Gospels in the Armenian language. 

There are also MSS. in the Pali, Burman, Cingalese, and other Orien- 
tal languages, some of which are written upon leaves and plates of 
ivury. 

Bo the printed books the theological department is entitled to a decided 
preference ; and ia this division the editions of the O.d and New Testa- 
ment are the most conspicuous. Thore are the five larger Polygots of 
Ximenes, Planiin, Le Jay. Walton, and Reineccius; and the five lesser 
ones of Woldon, Hutter, Bagster, Vatablus, &c., all in very fine condi- 
tion. There is also a work of very great rarity—a Polyglot Pantateuch, 
printed at Constantinople in 1546, a most choice and valuable article in 
sacred literature ; of which only one other copy, and that imperfect, is to 
be found in this country, in the pablic library of Cambridge. There are 
seven Polyglot Psalters ; that of 1516, printed upon paper, and also upon 
vellum ; the latter obtained from the collection of Count Macarthy. Es- 
panius’s copy, with numerous notes, of the edition of 1518 ; many poly- 
glot portions of the Old and New Testament; 74 editions of the He- 


brew Bible; 17 Hebrew-Samatitan and Hebrew Pentateuchs, and some | 


portions of the Old Testament in Hebrew, of very great scarcity ; two 
of these, the earlier and later prophets, with the commentaries of the 
Rabbi Kimchi, are among the rarest works in Hebrew typogiaphy, priated 
in the fifveeath century by the Sonismates. The Bomberg editions and 
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the great Rabbinical Bible are in the finest possible state, and exhibit the | 


most magnificent specimens of Hebrew printing. 
In the Greek Bitles there is the first or Aldine edition, printed at Ve- 


nice in 1518 ; the first printed edition of the MS. in the Vatican library | 


at Rome in 1587, of which work there are two cupies, one of which be- 
longed to Racine, che French poet, and lias his autograph; Grabe’s Sep- 
tuagint ; the Old Testament, fac simile from the Alexandrive Codex, 
preserved in the British Museum and reputed tobe of the fourth century, 
certainly one of the most beautiful specimens of Greek calligraphy that 
has escaped the ravages of time. 


OF Latin B.bles there are more than 200 editions, beginning with a fine | 


copy of the ficst edition of the Holy Scriptures, which is also generally 
conceived to be the first book printed with moveable metal types, It is 
known as the “Mazarin Bible,” the first copy of it having been discover- 
ed in the Cardinal Mazarin’s library. belonging to the Coilege des Quatre 
Nations. It is aiso known as the Editio Princeps of the Vulgate, and is 
the version made by Sc. Jerome in the fourth century. It was printed at 
Mayence by Guttenburg, between the years 1450 and 1455, and the Duke 
of Sussex’s copy possesses a statement made by the illuminator, rabrica- 
tor and binder of his having completed his werk on “The Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, a p. 1456.” Ic was purchased 
by Mr. Pettigrew, at the sale of the library of James Perry, Esq, the 
proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, for the sum of 160 guineas. The 
Bible of 1462, by Fust and Schoeffer, is the first extant with a date and 
with the name of a printer, and is upon vellum. The richness of the 
Latin Bibles may be estimated by the fact that there are upwards of 50 
editions,printed in the fifteenth century,and it is not too much to say that 
there are very few of any known importance not to be found in the collec- 
tion. Many of these are furnished with MS. notes by distinguished 
sebolars, aud several are illustrated by valuable prints. Such of our 
readers as may be anxious te know the particulars of these editions we 
refer to the “Bibliotheca Sussexiana,” Vol. 1. part 2, pp. 238—516. In 
addition to the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin versions just alluded to there 
are upwards of 1200 editions in the following languages :—Coptic, Bas- 
murico-Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Irish, Syriac, Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Gothic, Georgian, Slavonic, German, French, Italian, Spanish, English, 
Polish, Swedish, Danish, Bohemian, Dutch, Hungarian, Giison, Wend- 
ish, Welsh, Japanese, Malayan, Portuguese, Manx, American, Indian, 
Finaish, Esthonian, Gaelic, Cingalese, Hindostanee, Bengalee, and Chi- 
nese. Of the New Testaments there are Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Cuptic, 
Armenian, Irish, Syriac, Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Georgian, Slavo- 
nic, German, French, Italian, Spanish, English, Swedish, Danieh, Dutch 
Wendish, Welsh, Basque, Turkish, Japanese, Melay, Manx, Cingalese, 
Hindostanee, Bengalee, Telinga, Daroulic, Chinese, Calmuck, Ambaric, 
Mohawk, Greenlandish, and E-quimaux. - From this statement the ex- 
treme richness of the Biblical department will be evident, and the librasy 
may indeed be looked upon as wicbout an equal in this respect. 

It would be too serious an omission not to mention that there are the 
first Armenian, the first Irish, the first Slavonic, the first German, the 
first Reformed edition of Luther; the first French Protestant, the splendid 
folio Elzevir edition of Des Marets, in superb Grolier binding and upon 
largest paper. The first [talian: two copies of the Italian Bible of Dio- 
dati, one of which is particularly interesting as having been the Bible of 
Queen Charlotte, and having several notes in her Majeysty’s autograph in 
the margins ; the first Spanish, both Jewish and Christian copies ; 
the first English, by Coverdale ; the first Great Bible, or Cranmer’s ; 
the English Bibles of Matthews, Taverner, Nicholson, Whitechurch, 
Grafton, Reynolds, Hyll, Daye, and Jeras ; the first Genevan edition ; 
the Bishop's Bible ; the first Scotch edition, by Bas. Sandyne, Edinb, 
1576, folio. A copy of the Genevan Bible prinied by Bacher in 1577, 
w.ich belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and the covers of which are embroi- 
dered by her Majesty's own hand; this was formerly in the Duchess of 
Portland’s museum. The first English Roman Catholic edition, and the 
firat of King James's authorised version. There are also the first Dutch, 
the first Welsh, the first Malayan, the first Manx, and the first American 
Indian versions. Of the New Testament there are 202 editions in Greek, 
anong which are the first Greek of Completum, 1514, and the first of 
Erasmus, of 1516; the principal editions of Stephens, Elzevir, Sedar, 
Mile, Maittaire, Stock, Bangelin, Welstein, Gohdenhagan, Reineccius, 
Griesbach, Woide, Valpy, Knapp, &e. The “Quatuor Evangeliea” of 
Bicch ; the “Codex Bezw,” by Kapling ; the Gospel of St Matthew, by 
Barrett: and the “Acta Apostolorum,” of Hearne. There is the first 
Syrian New Testament, and the first edition of the German. The French 
New Testaments are numerous and in beautiful coudition, and the Eng- 
lish commence with an edition by Tyndale, of 1530. Thereis also the 
first Genevan, the first Rhenish, Wickliffe’s, edited by Lewis and by 
Baber, and many others of very great rarity. The other portions of the 
theological division are also uf great importance. The collection of Tal- 
muds and Rabbinical literature is very extensive. All the works of the 
Fathers, the Benedictine editions, as well as many of the older printed 
and rare copies. The original pieces of Martin Luther, Ballinger, and 
the Reformers, with the curious wood-cut frontispieces. Prayer-booke, 
homilies, commentaries, and systems of divinity, critical and philological 
di-sertations, &c. are in great abundance, Albert Durer’s splendid efforts 
in wood engraving, illustrative of the history of the Old and New Testa- 
meat; the works of the German and Dutch illustrators of the same, and 
various curious works, to nutice which particularly would far exceed the 
boundary assigned to this notice. 

Although the theological department is the richest of the Sussex Li- 
brary, the other divisions of learning are by no means scanty in the speci- 
mens they can afford. In the classics there are many of the first and 
scarcest editions, both in Greek and Latin, several printed on vellum, 
and the most useful edition is always to be found. There is a set of the 
Delphic classics, but wanting the Sratius and the Opera Philosophica of 
The collection of Vatiorusn classics is most perfect. The Al- 
dine editions are very numerous and some of them in the most beautiful 
condition. Soecimena of the beautiful typography of the Elzevirs, Ste- 
phens, Baskerville, Foulis, Barbon, Maiutaue, Bodoni, and Didot 
a ind. 

The Lexicograply is of very great extent. The chief and most rare 
lexicons, dictionaries, eneyclopedias, grammars, vocabularies, &c., are 


Cicero 
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to be seen in all languages. The collection of chronicles, foreign and | 
English, in the historical department is very rich, and the arrangement 
of this division is both geographical and chronoligical. The tracts relat- 
ing to general or eee history are bound up and arranged in the 
cases in which the larger histories are to be found, and these are so ma- 
naged as even to fall into the different reigns to which they appertain. 
Rooms being assigned to different departments the books are most acces- 
sible, and under the arrangement adopted can be readily obtained even | 
without the aid of a catalogue, of wich, however, there is a most com- 

plete one in the library. Law and Parliamentary history, heraldry, &c. 

constitute another excellent portion of the library. 


wn Ines of Ben Johnson are affixed. 


The editions of the Holy Bible and New Testament occupy one entire | 
side, the smaller works being arranged in the cases, and the folios be- 
neath. The portraits of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LLD., and the Rev. | 


Abraham Rees, D. D., both painted by J. Lonsdale, are placed over the 


doors at each end of the gallery, into which the light is admitted through | 
stained glass, looking into the court-yard of the palace. 
—_—— 


AGRICULTURAL, 


On Fattexisc Animats.—There is a very great difference in the 
quantity of food which animals require, and in the time which they can 
pass without it. In general, those animals which are the most active re- 
quire most, and those which are most indolent require least food. The 
cause of this is pretty obvious ; the bodies of animals do not remain sta- | 

, they are constantly wasting, and the waste is proportioned to the 
activity of the animal: hence the body must receive, from time to time, 
new supplies in place of what has been carried off. The use of food an- 
swers this purpose. Almost all the inferior animals have particular sub- 
stances on which they feed exclusively. Some are herbivorous, some are 
granivorous, and others, again, are carnivorous. 
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The dramatic litera- | 
ture is not of any extent, but there is a copy of the first edition of Shaks- | 
re, with a brilliant impression of his portrait, to which the well- | 





From various experiments we have the following result :— 
A horse will consume as much food, besides corn, as.... & sheep. 


A fattening ox 

A three year old heifer 

A two year old heifer....... 
A one year old heifer 


There are some rules which may be advantageously adopted in feeding 
nimals, which, however obvious they may be, are too often neglected. 
b Food should be so prepared that its nutritive properties may be all 

ade available to the use of the animal; and not only se, but appropri- 
ated with the least possible expenditure of muscular energy. The ox that | 
is obliged to wander over an acre to get the food he should fiod in two 
or three square rods—the horse that is two or three hours eating the 
coarse food he should swallow in fifteen minutes if the grain were ground 
or the hay cut as it should be—the sheep that spends hours in making its 
way into a turnip, when, if it were sliced, it would eat it in as many mi- 
nutes—the pig that eats raw potatoes or whole corn, when either, cooked, 
could be eaten in one quarter of the time, may indeed fatten, but much | 
less rapidly than if their food were given themina proper manner. All 
food should be given in such a state to fattening animals, that as little | 
time as possible, en the part of the animal, shall be required in eating. 

2. From the time the fattening process commences, until the animal is | 
slaughtered, he should never be without food. Health and appetite are | 
best promoted by change of diet rather than by limiting the quantity. The | 
animal that is stuffed and starved by turns may have streaked meat, but 
it will be made too slowly for the pleasure or the profit of the good farmer. 

3. The food should be given regularly. This is one of the most easen- 
tial points in feeding animals. If given regularly, the animal will con- 
sume his food, but he soon acquires a restless disposition, is disturbed at 
every appearance of his feeder, and is never in that quiet state so neces- 
sary to take en fat. It is surprising how readily any animal acquires 
habits of regularity in feeding, and how soon the influence of this is felt 
in the improvement of his condition. When at the regular hour the pig | 
has had his pudding, or the sheep his turnips, they compose themselves | 
to rest, their digestion is not unseasonably disturbed, or their quiet broken 
by unwonted invitation to eat. 

4. The animal should not be needlessly intruded upon during the hours 
of eating. All animals fatten much faster in the dark than in the light, 
a fact only to be accounted for by their greater quiet. Some of those | 
creatures that are the most irritable and impatient of restraint while fee- 
ding, such as turkeys and geese, are found to take on fat rapidly when | 
confined in dark rooms, and only fed at stated hours by hand. Thete is 
no surer proof that a pig is doing weil than to see him eat his meal quick- | 
ly and then retire to his bed till the hour of feeding returns. Animals, | 
while fattening, should never be alarmed, never rapidly driven, never be 
fed at unseasonable hours, and, above all things, never be allowed to want 


for food. 


Fruit Mota, orn Coptinc Mota.—The insect, the eggs of which 
produce the well known apple worm, which has been brought from Eu- | 
rope to America, and naturalized wherever the apple tree has been in- 


troduced. This mischievons creature has sometimes been mistaken for | slightest anger tewards each other. 


the plum-weevil, but it may, says Dr. Harris, be easily distinguished 
from it by its shape, habits, and transformations. 


| mer. 


however, sometimes found in apples; but the apple-worm has never yet 


| been found in plums, so far as Dr. Harris has been able to learn. The 
apple worm is not a grub, but a true caterpillar, the product of a moth, 


and not of a beetle, as grubs are. Ananonymous writer inthe Entomo- 


| logical Magazine of London, bas well remarked of this moth (carpo- 


capsa pomonella), that “it is the most beautiful of the tribe to which 
it belongs; yet, from its habits not being known, it is seldom seen in the 
moth state; and the apple-grower knows no more than the man in the 
moon to what cause he is indebted for his basketfuls of worm-eaten wind- 
falls in the stillest weather.” 

A good account of the apple-worm and its transformations, by Joseph 
Tufts, Esq., of Charlestown, Massachusetts, was published in the Massa- 
chusetts Agr. Rep. and Journ, vol. v., and some remarks by Mr. Bur- 
relle, of Quincy, Massachusetts, may be found in the New England 
Farmer, vol. xviii. At various times between the middle of June and 
first of July, the apple-worm moths may be found in New England. — 
“They are sometimes seen in houses in the evening, trying to get 


_ through the windows into the open air, having been brought in with fruit 


while they were in the caterpillar state. Their fore-wings, when seen at 


' a distance, have somewhat the appearance of brown watered silk ; when 


closely examined they will be found to be crossed by numerous gray and 
brown lines, scalloped like the plumage of a bird; and near the hind an- 
gle there is a large, oval, dark brown spot, the edges of which are of a 
bright copper color. The head and thorax are brown, mingled with 
gray; and the hind-wings and abdomen are light yellowish brown, with 
the lustre of satin. Its wings expand three-quarters of aninch. This 
insect is readily distinguished from other moths by the large, oval, brown 
spot, edged with copper color, on the hinder margin of each of the fore- 
wings. During the latter part of June and the month of July, these 
fruit-moths fly about apple trees every evening, and lay their eggs on the 


| young fruit. They do not puncture the apples, but they drop their eggs, 
| one by one, in the eye or hollow at the blossom end of the fruit, where 


the skin is most tender. They seem also to seek for early fruit rather 
than for the late kinds, which we find are not so apt to be wormy as the 
thin-skinned summer apples. The eggs begin to hatch in a few days 


| after they are laid, and the little apple-worms or caterpillars produced 
| from them immediately burrow into the apples, making their way gra- 
| dually from the eye towards the core. Commonly only one worm will be 
| found in the same apple ; and it is so small at first, that its presence can 
| only be detected by the brownish powder it throws out in eating its way 


through the eye. The body of the young insect is of a whitish color; its 
head is heart shaped and black ; the top of the first ring or collar and of 


| the last ring is also black; and there are eight little blackish dots or 


warts, arranged in pairs, on each of the other rings. As it grows older 
its body becomes flesh-colored ; its head, the collar, and the top of the 
last ring, turn brown, and the dots are no longer to be seen. In the 


| course of three weeks, ora little more, it comes to its full size, and mean- 


while has burrowed to the core and through the apple in various direc- 
tions. To getrid of the refuse fragments of its food, it guaws a round 
hole through the side of the apple, and thrusts them out of the opening. 


| Through this hole also the insect makes its escape after the apple falls 


to the ground; and the falling of the fruit is well known to be hastened 
by the injury it has received within, which generally causes it to ripen 
before its time. 

“Soon after the half-grown apples drop, and sometimes while they 


| are still hanging, the worms leave them and creep into chinks in the 


bark of the trees or inte other sheltered places, which they hollow out 
with their teeth to suit their shape. Hereeach one spins for itself a co- 
coon or silken case, as thin, delicate, and white as tissue paper. Some of 
the apple-worms, probably the earliest, are said by Kollar to change to 
chrysalids immediately after their cocoons are made, and in a few days 


| more turn to moths, come out, and lay thei: eggs for a second generation 
| of the worms; and hence much fruit will be found to be worm eaten in 
| the autumn. 


Most of the insects, however, remain in their cocoons 
through the winter, and are not changed to moths till the following sum- 

The chrysalis is of a bright mahogany brown color, and has, as 
usual, across each of the rings of its hind-body, two rows of prickles, by 
the help of which it forces its way through the cocoon before the moth 
comes forth. 

“* As the apple worms instinctively leave the fruit soon after it falls 
from the trees, it will be proper to gather up all wind-fallen apples daily, 
and make such immediate use of them as will be sure to kill the insects, 
before they have time to escape. Mr. Burrelle says that if any old cloth 
is wound around or hung in the crotches of the trees, the apple-worms 
will conceal themselves therein; and by this means thousands of them 
may be obtained and destroyed, from the time when they first begin to 
leave the apples, until the fruit is gathered. By carefully scraping off 


| the loose and rugged bark of the trees, in the spring, many chrysalids will 


be destroyed; and it has been said that the moths, when they are about 
laying their eggs, may be smothered or driven away, by the smoke of 
weeds burned under the trees. The worms, often found in summer 
pears,appear to be the same as those that affect apples, and are to be 
kept in check by the same means,” 
— 

In the parish of Duloe, Cornwall, there are now living a man and his 
wife who have not spoken for eight years. They often goto work together, 
sleep in one bed, take their meals at the same table, and show not the 


; The only reason to be assigned for 
their obstinate and protracted silence is, that each is too proud tospeak 


The plum-weevil is, | first. 
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Wiruiam asp Mary Howirtr.—In the centre of the town of Notting- 
ham, England, (writes a correspondent of the Rochester Post,) a place 
containing @ population of some sixty or seventy thousand people, isa 
remarkably large square, or market place, on the southern side of which 
a sign may be discerned—“ Howitt, Druggist.”” There, behind the coun- 
ter, may be seen the veritable William Howitt, whose poetry and prose 
have delighted and improved the minds of all ages and all sexes. But 
do not imagine William Howitt is the fac simile of the renowned New- 
castle Apothecary. ‘Tis true some of the features are similar, for Wil- 
liam Howitt, like most Quakers, is a careful man, and though he courts 
the muses, yet 

“No man can better gild a pill, 
Or make a bill, 
Or bleed—or blister, 
Or draw a tooth out of your head, 
Or chatter small talk by your bed” — 
* > * * oo * 

Nor does the comparison end here ; for like his contemporary of New- 
castle, you must know he is a poet. 

‘Benjamin Bolus though in trade, 

Which oftentimes does genius fetter, 
Read works of fancy it is said, 

And cultivated the ‘ Belle Lettre’ 
But why should this be thought so odd? 

Can't men have taste who cure the phthysic ? 
Of poetry though patron God, 

Apollo patronises physic ! 
Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight in’t 
That his prescriptions, he resolved to write in’t 


Here the similitude must end, for though Mr. Howitt is a beautiful po- 
et, we naver heard of his writing a prescription in verse in our lives, or 
like the Newcastle Esculapius ordering the patient to be shaken instead 
of the physic. But what has all this to do with the translator of Frede- 
rica Bremer? Why gentle reader, this long colloquy is all about the hus- 
band of Mary Howitt, and they are the very counterpart presentment of 
each other. The time we, in our own proper person, were presented to 
this amiable and proper pair, we found Mr. Howitt attending to his busi- 
ness behind the counter. There we were received in the peculiar, bland, 
easy style, that sits so gracefully on the well educated Quaker. In per- 
sonal appearance he is about the middle size, I need not add an expan- 
sive forehead, and intelligent eye. We were quickly taken up to the 
drawing room, where ata desk sat Mrs. Howitt, (not Miss Howitt, as 
styled by the Albany Argus,) a fair Quakeress, who received us with much 
politeness. She was dressed, of ccurse, in Quakeress costume, but with 
as neer an approach to fashion as their regulations would admit of Mrs. 
Howitt’s face may be discerned in her poetry ;—mild and intelligent in 
her manner, she impressed us with a most favorable epinion of her intel- 
lectual powers of conversation. There was nothing of affectation, nothing 
of blue-stockingism, about her ; and, after a considerable stay, we took our 
leave of this interesting, talented and virtuous pair, with feelings of the 
deepest interest, and should this hasty sketch ever meet the eye of the in- 
dividuals it describes, we would wish to impresa on their minds, that the | 
kind solicitude they evinced towards the author of this passing notice, will | 
live in memory till the heart ceases to beat. 

——_ 


Tne Vittace or THe Barsers.—The devil (celebrated for his ad 
ventures at many places on the Rhine), being dreadfully enraged a :ainst 
Fredric Barbarossa on account of his crusading expeditions, determined 
to wreak his veng ance by cutting off the Crusader’s beard. To execute 
his malicious purpose all his cunning was brought into play, and he ac- 
cordingly entered into a solemn compact with the fairest damsel of Bach- 
arach, and stipulated that, by certain contrivances, she should obtain 
an interview with the prince, and endeavour, by every possible allure- 
ment, to gain the favour of a nocturnal visit. During his sleep he was 
to be shaved by one of the numerous fraternity of barbers of Bacharach. 
Barbarossa was, at this period, only simple Duke of Swabia. During 
the time of his amours with the beautiful Gela, he had made friends with 
an old fairy of the Wisper, and she,discovering the devil's schemes, de- 
termined to thwart them, She immediately hied off to a very particular 
friend of hers, a giant, who, though of more than the usual gigantic pro- 
portions, was somewhat dull of brains. After the customary salutations 
at meeting, the fairy asked the giant for the loan of his sack, to which he 
consented; but seeing that the sack was of the size of a castle tower, and 
the fairy no bigger than a grasshopper, he most kindly offered to carry the 
sack for her. Away then the two trudged together, and entered Bach- 
arach during the night preceding Barbarossa’s arrival; and while the gi- 
ant, like a true German, betook himself to bis pipe and his cup, or rather 
his cask of wine, the little fairy brought out from his warm and snug abode 
every barber of the town, and stowed all away in this tremendous sack. 
She then hastily called the giant, told him to hoist the sack on his shoulder 
and carry it to a very great distance, it mattered little in what direction. 
But she forget in her hurry to mention to him the nature of the contents. | 
Away then sped the giant, with immense strides, over houses and even 


. . . . . ? . 
hamlets, the inhabitants of which were silent in their unconscious repose. 
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The barbers, however, being huddied together pell-mell, and very much 


jolted, soon became aware of their uncomfortable position, and roared 
forth in lusty chorus, while the giant, frightened at this unexpected hub- 
bub, redoubled his pace, and while in the act of striding over the Reichen- 
berg, one of the barbers, who happened t» have bis toole of trade by him, 
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made a cut in the sack, and down they all tumbled, screaming and baw] 
ing as though they were falling into the very jaws of eternity. The giant, 
fancying that the sack bad contained a parcel of devils, galloped away 
without once looking behind him. On the morrow, when the redoubted 
warrior and poet arrived at Bacharach, the conspiracy to denude his chin 
of its blushing honours entirely failed, for not a barber could be found in 
theewhole place to play the executioner. Old Beelzebub hid his bead for 
very shame in the deepest cavern of despair, and the duke continued to 
wear that formidable beard whence he derived his famous surname. 
Since this adventure no more barbers were to be seen at Bacharach.— 
Most certain it is that there is not, at this moment, a single shop of that 
fraternity to be met with in the town. As for those carried away in the 
sack, they took up their abode in the spot where they fell, which was call 
ed after them, “ The Village of the Barbers.” 


a —— 


A Nava Remusiscence.—In the year 1822, the Caribbean sea was 
infested with Spanish privateers—amongst them was a fairy like brigan: 
tine, called the “ Panchita’’—she was the very witch of the waters—and 
although professedly after Columbian property, she often indulged in the 
less honorable practice of taking upon easy terms, cordage, duck, pro- 
visions, &c., from neutral vessels. 

At about this time, the U. S. schooner Grampus, under the command 
of Lieut. Francis H. Gregory, dropped anchor in the fine harbor of St: 
Thomas. Vessels which had heen relieved in one way or another by 
the sharkish Panchita, were continually arriving at that port, and the 
brig’s reputation as a very free trader, was pretty well established. 

After a short stay, the Grampus sailed on a cruise, and soon found 
herself on the weather quarter and within pistol shot of the well armed 
and daring “ Panchita.”” The American ensign waved atthe peak of 
the Grampus, and the sickly-looking flag of Spain hung at the main of 
the corsair. 

‘Haul down your colors to the United States schooner Grampus!”’ 
shouted Gregory, trumpet tongued, from the lee arm chest. 

No disposition to obey this peremptory summons was manifested 
the Spaniard, and his flag still curled in the breeze. Presently, a 
low, whose luxuriant mustachos, red silk jacket and yellow vest, deno- 
ted authority, took his segar from his mouth, and in an under tone gave 
some order, which caused a slight movement amongst the vagabonds 
around him. 

The brig carried a long brass eighteen-pounder amidships, on @ pivot— 
this had early attracted the attention of the American, and he still con- 
tinued to scan it with much interest, if not with admiration. The little 
Grampus was only fifteen months old, and of course too young to listen 
to the tones of this beautiful but ponderous instrument. In , from 
the first, her commander had decided rot to permit any practical illus- 
tration of its powers; consequently, when he saw a swarthy looking chap 
making towards it with a red hot poker, he expressed his dislike in the 
shape of a broadside, which was slipped into the brig with most annoy- 
ing celerity. A finer exhibition of gunnery was never seen! The 
eighteen was in the lee scuppers, and a dozen or less deserving fellows 
had escaped the gallows, and the upper works of the brig were com- 
pletely demolished. She was sent into St. Thomas to repair, and from 
thence sailed asa prize for the United States, where she arrived with 
the American ensign flying over the (red) flag of the licensed pirate, the 
Panchita having a regular commission from the governor of Porto Rico. 

Perhaps the question may come up amongst the relatives of the 
slaughtered pira'es, whether the gallant Gregory was not impelled by 
“ fear’ in firing into the Panchita—and whether he was not bound te 
consider the action of introducing the red hot poker to the long eighteen 
“amere piece of fun”—the exuberance of youthful romance! 

{ Boston Mercantile Jour. 


——— 


THE PHRENOLOGIST TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Though largely developed ’s my organ of order, 
And though I my destructiveness small, 
On suicide, dearest, you'll force me to border, 
If thus you are deaf to my vehement call. 


For thee veneration is daily exteading, 
On a head that for want of it once was quite flat ; 
If thus with my passion I find you contending, 
My organs will swell till they’ve knocked off my hat. 


I know, of perceptions, I've none of the clearest ; 
For while I believe that by thee I’m beloved, 

I’m told at my passion thou secretly sneerest: 
But ob, may the truth unto me ne’er be proved ! 


I'll fly to Deville, and « cast of my forehead 
I'll send unto thee ;—then upon thee I'll call. 
Rejection—alas ! to the lover how horrid— 
When 'tis passion that Spurs-him, 'tis bitter as Gall. 
Puncn. 


2 it . 
The following humorons description cf a Yankee, is from @ poem read 
at a late historical celebration at Hartford, Conn:— 


“ He would kiss a Queen till he raised a blister, 
With his arm round her neck and his old felt hat on ; 
Would address the King with the title of “ Mister,” 
And ask bim the price of the throne that he sat on.” 
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To Mr. Zephenah Slick, Dea 
Dear, dear Par,— | 
I’m so darn’d sick that I can’t hitch on the rest of the | 
titles. I've been on tu Boston and seen amost every thing | 
worth seein’ on arth—I’ve slept with the President of these 
United States agin and agin—but oh, get out !—these things 
don’t seem worth a mentionin’, when a feller’s a lying flat on 


his back, stived up with this influenza. I'll write all about it 
next week, I guess; but now, oh dear suz! I wish I was tu 
hum, with marm tu bile harb tea and tuck up my bed, and you 
Par, tu come and ask arter “the boy,” with that consarned 
long face of yourn, so sorta tender and anxious. I’m a hanker- 
ing tu feel poor old marm’s hand on my hot fored, as she fixes 
the burdock leaves, soaked in vinegar, where they’l du the | 
most sarvice. I’m eenamost ready to kick the bucket here. 
Captin Doolittle isa purty good nuss, but when a feller feels as | 
I du, with his chist locked up with cold and plastered over by 
the doctors, and his nose a wheezing away like a toot horn, it 
makes him feel the worth of a good hum and a marm like 
mine all over. 

I'll write agin the minit I can set up an eend, but I can’t | 
hold out another minit now. 

Your loving son, | 
JONATHAN SLICK. 
A WORD TO THE WISE! 

Men of business are counted among the wise. But the wise 
have their prejudices, as well as the foolish ; and all the strong- 
er are they, for being the prejudices of the wise. 
speaking, they are not to be reasoned with. 

Among these, are the notions you have on the subject of po- 
etry. Nay—start not!—the accursed thing is not only about 
you and upon you, but within you; and there is no help for it, 
and you must have to do with it, whether you will or no; and 
all the more, we can tell you, for the faces you make, and the 
blasphemies you utter. 

You wonder what poetry is good for? what on earth it was 
ever intended to prove? Bear with us for ten minutes and we'll 
promise to enlighten you; nay more, to change your opinion of 
it, for life; and there’s our hand to the pledge! 
clear the way! the poets are coming ! 

You are abroad for pleasure some day—travelling in a stage- 
coach, we'll suppose; and you hear somebody ery out, look ! 
look! how the sun burns among the flowers! How the blos- 
soming trees wake up, all over the landscape! Poh! poh! you 
say to yourself, or to your wife—we hope—a fiddlestick’s-end for 
such talk! the man is either a poet, or a painter, or a fellow 
that writes for the newspapers, at fifteen dollars a month, and 
a run o’ the kitchens along the road: Why couldn’the say, how 
the sun shines to-day! and see! the woods are all in flower! 

Now sir, a word with you in all seriousness. Do you know 
that ycu have been talking poetry, as well as the poor fellow 
you complain of, and first rate poetry too. Such is the fact, we 
solemnly assure you. And why? You have run into embe!- 
lishment and exaggeration. Go to your next-door neighbor, 
the husbandman you see in the field, or the blacksmith along 
ahead there: You will find them both laughing at you, as you 
laughed at him, and wondering why in the name of guodness, 
if you must be foolish enough to talk about the sun shining 
or the flowers blowing, with men of business, you should not 


Generally 


And now, 


do so like other people, and say—whew—oo—oo !—how hotit 
is, to be sure! —aud how close—or how sultry—and how the 
trees are shooting and the blossoms coming out! Go a step 


further, and you may be wondered at, aye, and laughed atin per- 


| fect good faith, for not saying by thunder !—hot as blue blazes, 
| hey? or, hot as Belzebub’s back-kitchen, in the dog days—with 


| the door locked, the key lost, and a board over the chimney: 


in other words, for not talking a language that people of com- 


| mon sense may understand, without winking or catching their 


breath. Yousee where they would lead you—the rogues— 
and what must happen if you find fault with the language of 
poetry. There would be no language left. Can you do busi- 
ness without exaggeration, or embellishment? In other words, 
can you stick to the truth under-all circumstances; the simple, 
naked truth? We'llsay you never do. We go further—we 
say you cannot. And yet, you turn up your noses at poetry— 
you !—at poetry, which is only a loftier kind of untruth. A 
pretty fellow, ain’t you! 

The feeling of poetry is another matter. He who stops by 
the way-side to hear the humming of the bees among the ap- 
ple blossoms: He, who pulls up short ina ride along the sea- 
shore, to look at the tumbling surges afar off, or the blue waves 
flashing in the sun: He who off’s coat and throws himself 
down at full length in the long rich billowy grass, where the 
young elms are singing to the wind, the cherry-trees flowering, 
the white birches tilling and rustling and whispering together, 
as if they wore silks and feathers, and the willow-trees are 
like perpetual fountains pouring a torrent of green leaves for 
ever and ever into the pool below: He who gazes with as- 
tonishment and awe upon a landscape frosted with silver, or 
calls little children about him—his own or a neighbor’s, we 
eare not which, though we should think rather better of him if 
they were a neighbor’s—when the icicles are rattling in the 
wind like splintered lances, and silver-bells and spear-points 
upon all the tree branches: He who suspends the uplifted 
foot over a beautiful flower in his pathway, or turns aside from 
the rifled and forsaken bird’s-nest, or spares the butterfly with 
her purple velvet wings, dusted with gold—or the glittering 
dragonfly with her stud’nsails and streamers of violet gauze 
dropped with fire: even He is just about as much of a poet by 
nature, as the man who goes forth by midnight, to question the 
stars; to listen to the chiming ocean; orto hold high coaverse 
with the Mighty Dead; aye, and so is the dear little child that 
creeps along on its hands and knees to peep into the ground- 
sparrow’s nest, or claps and crows, when he sees the bobbylink 
trying to balanee himselfon the tip end of a straw, or the mother 
yellow bird get among the wild roses and thistletops, to cud- 
dle her young while the father sings them to sleep—he too is 
a poet. God has made him a poet from his birth—by giving 
him eyes, and ears, anda healthy look and a happy heart. 

Nevertheless, you are not going to give up. You have seen 
too much of the world for that. You have been too long in 
business. That's it!—you have been too long in business: and 
therefore it is that we have taken you to task: and we mean to 
be very serious; and hope to make youa better and a happier 
man, before we are done with you. Asa fellow creature, worth 
saving, we cannot bear to give you up. 

You dislike poetry. You cannot for the life of you under- 
stand it; and you don’t believe, if the truth were known, that 
other people do. As it is with wine, with cigars and music— 
or with travelling by sea—so is it with poetry—few indeed are 
they who can bring themselves to acknowledge that they dis- 
like it; fewer still, that they do not understand it, or that they 
are no judges of its flavor. You find every body reading prose— 
very few, poetry. You see all the good poets covered with 
dust, languishing for a breath of air, and stored away, not un- 





ee 
frequently, in crimson and gold, or purple and gold, upon the 
topmost shelves of your libraries. But mind you—if people 
read prose—what kind of prose is it? Name your author.— 
And if you do not find him all afire with the element you decry ; 
in other words, brimful of poetry—bring him to us, and we'll 
burn him to ashes, and blow up his admirers, and scatter them 
both to the four winds of heaven. 

But stay—you are never guilty of any, even the least of the 
many foolish things we have mentioned. You never spared a 
flower—not you! And as for butterflies, poh! what are but- 
terflies good for, but to make moths, and spoil your carpets and 
furs, (we do not stop here to quarrel with your notions of natu- 
ral history.) Cockroaches to be sure, may be worth something 
for pay, in the East Indies: humming-birds are sought for by 
collectors—and the bird-of-paradise feathers, or even bird’s- 
nests, have a market-value somewhere. Sow-bugs and Span- 
ish flies and leeches, and the cochineil insect may be worth 
a trifle in commerce—but who ever cared much for the gold 
upon a butterfly’s wing? or the silver dust upon a great moth 
miller ? 

Be itso. We take your answer for truth. You hate poetry, 
and you don’t care who knows it. We like your plain deal- 
ing. There isno fudge about you—that’s clear. You are not 
afraid to speak your mind anywhere; nor about anything, whe- 
ther you understand it or not. A word with you, therefore, good 
friend, before we go any further. Are you a married man? If 
yea—then are you a poet. Are you a father?—How durst 
you!——Do you know that you have been making poetry ? Epi- 
grams, or epics, or jeux d’ esprit—its all the same. You have, 
and there’s no help for it, and you may hang up your fiddle for 
the rest of your life and hold your tongue about poetry. Poor 
fellow! how little you dreamed of the truth. Is your wife 
handsome? are the babies good-looking? If they are not— 
just turn your head this way, will you—what would you not 
give thatthey were? If they are, what would you have them 
sell out for? Had the beauty of your wife no weight with you, 
when you offered yourself? If it had, then were you a poet. 
If you are thankful, we do not say proud, but thankful for the 
good looks of your children, their shapely forms, their fine eyes, 
their eloquent mouths, and their manly or womanly bearing : 
if you would give a trifle to have them look still better, as you 
to when you have them washed and combed, or dressthem up 
and send them to the dancing-school, or the riding school, and 
if you wouldo’t for the world have them look worse—which 
you prove by your encouragement of backboards, corsets and 
supplejacks, and forty other contrivances for spoiling the shape 
-—then are you indeed, and indeed a poet. Oh you may wriggle 
and make mouths! Facts are facts; and all you can say or 
do won’t change the matter. You are not only a poet yourself, 
but your wife and all yourchildren are poets!’ And why? Be- 
cause you are not satisfied with God’s workmanship—nor wil- 
ling to be natural. 

Ah—but your wife happens to be as ugly as sin. So much 
the better! and you are only so much the more of a poet !— 
Every body wonders at you for choosing her. Be comforted— 
and for that very reason. Does it not prove the strength of 
your wnagination? the loftiness, aye, and the unquestionable 
sincerity of your iaward perceptions? your utter disregard of 
appearances and facts? And what more is needed to make 
mana poet! He makes his own world and peoples it—and 
30, in truth, do you. 

But you are not married, and you have no children to speak 
of: you never were married, and you never had any, to the 
best of your knowledge and belief. Well, and what of that? 
You keep a horse, don’t you ?—you wear superfine broadcloth ? 
—you carry a gold watch, or a silk umbrella ?—there’s a large 
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| easy-chair in your bed-room—perhaps in your counting-room— 


peradventure, a carpet, a picture, or a few books that you never 
read, or think of reading,—or a capital newspaper—not worth 
mentioning by name, as we shouldn’t like to set all our bre- 
thren together by the ears—then, by our faith, are you as much 
of a poet as John Milton, or William Shakspeare! and why ? 
| Because you go to the whole extent of your understanding after 
embellishment and show. No longer satisfied with the bare 
necessaries of your animal being, you have begun te feel about 
you blindfold, as Milton did, for something to sweeten life with. 

Poetry, sir, is the color of life—the aroma—the flavor: the 
tinting of the bird’s wing, and the summer sky, It is poetry 
that stains the ruby, the emerald, the topaz and the opal,— 
poetry that fills the diamond with sunshine, and the pearl with 
moonlight, and the eyes you love with starlight; and more, it 
is poetry, God's poetry, unthinking Man, which gives the scent 
you rather like on the whole, to the clover-blossom, the sweet- 
briar, and to that wilderness of roses you so loved to romp and 
tumble about in, years and years ago, when you were a bare- 
footed boy, with a dear little good for nothing girl as fond of 
roses as you were—and quite as much of a romp. 

You shake your head. You don’t believe in such things. 
You never tumbled about among the roses—nor cared a snap 
for clover blossoms, or good for nothing little girls—and you 
never went bare-fvoted in all your life—and are rather disposed 
to believe that you were born with stockings-and-shoes. Well, 
well, beitso. But just turn your eyes to that barber's shop over 
the way there: look at the window of that jeweller,—to that 
of the dry goods dealer, or the confectioner. All these men are 
poets—even their landlord is a poet—for they have large plate- 
glass to their windows, and he pays for it. Both find their 
advantage in these things—and why? Simply because both 
are poets: and what is more, because even the great multitude 
who throng the highways from morning to night, and spend 
half their lives a shopping for patterns, in good weather—are 
also poets,—else, why do they always go to the handsomest 
and most beautifully-furnished stores? Had they no inward 
sense of beauty—no devout thanksgiving of the heart, as they 
journeyed along these dusty thoroughfares, how could they 
ever be lured as they are? Again—why do people advertise 
in the way they do—most of the advertisements you see are 
neither more nor less than sonnets, of something less than four- 
teen lines, to be sure, but full of meaning and promise, and happy 
and beautiful exaggeration. Why are pretty girls employed 
behind the counters most frequented by men ?—pretty boys 
behind the counters most frequented by women ?—and in both 
for decoys or for toll-gatherers ?—why, but that men and women 
both are poets by nature; and that confectioners, and glovers, 
and the fancy-goods people know how to take advantage of the 
circumstance ¢ 

Not married, you say !—well, well, never mind that. You 
hope to be married, ofcourse—just as you hope to go to heaven; 
and you mean to find leisure for both undertakings before it is 
altogether toolate. All men do—otherwise, good friend, what 
is there in life worth living for? A little afraid, no doubt 
—having burned your fingers once, when a boy; and the older 
you grow, the more afraid you'll be, and the more misgivings 
you'll have, and the more you'll want your fingers burned 
again, take our word for it. Of course, therefore, married you 
mean to be, and married you will be, if you live long enough. 
And married to what? To a woman, of course. But why, if 
there be no poetry in you—why toa woman? Why shouldn’t 
a man answer your purpose ? or any other sort of partnership, 
still better than marriage? Why not look about you for an 
active instead ofa sleeping partner,—for a good salesman, in- 
stead of a good housekeeper ?—and employ your poetry opon 
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large plate-windows, a handsome set of books by double entry, 
a neat file of papers, a carpeted counting-room, advertisements | 
and puffery ’ 

But a Woman you must have, and will have; ay, that will | 
you! and something more too, we'll be bound for it; either a | 
handsome woman, or one that you think so, though nobody 
else may. But observe, whatever you get in a partnership, | 
over and above a man, is poetry: and whatever you get in 
marriage, over and above a woman, is poetry ; ay, and the best | 
and sweetest, and purest of all poetry. 

Do you carry a gold-watch? Would’nt a silver-watch keep 
just about as good time? or a pinchbeck, or a copper one, for 
that matter? And you wear fashionable boots, of course; and 
fashionable clothes. Bat why? You have to pay for the fash- 
ion. Why should you be above going barefooted ?—your fa 
thers went barefooted; and some of them fed on acorns, and 
burrowed in the earth, and dug peanuts with their long nails, | 
and tore the flesh they caught, sleeping, or dying, or already 
scenting the air,inthe same way. By so much as you are bet- | 
ter clad, better fed, and better behaved than they were, by just | 
so much, are you a »oet. Nakedness and nastiness—poverty 
and filth, and wretchedness are proge—every thing beyond that, | 
poetry. Or if you would’nt like to go quite so far back—what 
say you to stopping with our acknowledged fathers—the men 
of New-Plymooth, of Jamestown, or the Revolution? All 
these men were obliged to go barefooted—and why should’nt | 
you? Simply because you are not obliged you say—in other | 
words, which amount to the same thing; because you have got 
above prose, and are revelling in what to them, would have 
been the regions of poetry. While they were overthrowing 
one empire and laying the foundation of another—they were 
building an epic; and of course cared nothing for the sweet | 
poetry you care so much for—to wit, shoes and stockings and 
puff paste—and mattrasses of uncrumpled rose leaves. 

But we have not done with you even yet. You do wear su- | 
perfine broad-cloth, and velvet, and silk, and fur—in some shape | 
or other—upon your head or your feet. And why? Simply be- | 
cause you are not to be clothed as the lillies are—by your Hea- 
venly Father, and without being consulted—that is, in every- 
day prose, instead of poetry. The very tailors are poets now— | 
and so are the shoe-makers, and the hatters, and the weavers | 
of broad-cloth—to say nothing of the hotel keepers, whose 
very bills of fare and weekly annunciations are of a piece with 
the Fudge Family, or the Rejected Addresses, while their quar- 
terly accounts are after a match for the Veiled Prophet, and the | 
Curse of Kehama, to boot. 

And we say all this of the tailors and hatters, and shoemakers, 
and broad-cloth weavers, because, if they were what they pre- 
tend to be, prose people, and not what we say they are, poets, 
they would be satisfied with durability and strength ; and care 
little or nothing about that for which they now caremost—show 
and embellishment. How does it happen, if people are fond of 
prose, and not fond of poetry, that everything you touch, taste 
or handle, is embellished? And what is embellishment, but 
poetry? Look upon the vaulted skies, at morning, noon or 
night—upon the stars in their courses—upon all the Host of 
Heaven. Hark to the thunders holding counsel together!—to 
the sounding atmosphere—breathe, and be happy! Thesame 
Being that smelted the stars—that flung the solar system rough- 
cast into the great void, leaving the planets to polish themselves 
by their own motion, as they choired along their appointed path | 
—even He that created man—Man, the Everlasting—He that 
established the laws which regulate the ebb and flow of Na- | 
tions —that same Being tinted the flowers you have just tram- | 
pled under foot—stained the shell you have just allowed your 
baby to crush—and painted the wings of that butterfly you 


| 





| a poor girl with the small-pox. 
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cannot see the use of; and with as much care and finish, too, as 
he bestowed upon the constellations that go thundering over 


| your head, or underneath your feet in a perpetual anthem— 


why, man alive! there are constellations to be found on the 
wing of a butterfly, if you would but look for them—“ systems 
and suns” among the spattered silver you find upon your baby’s 
fingers, after he has been playing a little too roughly with a 
peacock-feather. 

But still you don’t understand poetry : you don’t love it—and 
youcannot see the use of it. Very well—youare not to blame, 
The fault is your maker’s—not yours. 

Do you understand the tinting of the western sky ?—or that 
of the golden sea shell changing at every breath ?—or that of 
the humming bird’s plumage—or the butterfly—or the glories of 
the tulip—or the scent of therose? Do youlove them—or can 
you see the use of them? If youdo not—away with you to the 
holes of the rocks! You areno Man. If you do, then are you 
a Man; and for that reason, if no other, a poet. 

But still youdon’tcare asnap for poetry ; nor above two snaps 
at the most, fur the Brother Jonathan. The more’s the pity !— 
You'll be sorry enough for it, before we have done with you; 
and ashamed enough too—or we'll know the reason why. Per- 
haps, however, you only detest book poetry; perhaps you only 
loathe and abhor newspaper poetry. If so—give us your hand! 
Now do we begin to have some hope of you!—now do we be- 
gin to see our way out of the woods—or into the woods rather. 
Do you evergo to Hoboken ?—do you ever wash you face ?—do 
you ever pay a debt? If yea—and if that is not poetry, we 
should be glad to know what is. Not being of the necessaries, 
it must be among the superfluities of life; and is therefore 
poetry. 

One word more, and we have done with you forever. If this 
doesnt setile the business, we give you up for a bad bargain— 
salt would’nt save you. Do youeat roast beef? and relish it the 
more, while running away in its own gravy? or ducklings and 
green peas? or the tops of asparagus? orlamb with mint 
sauce? or turile or venison? or woodcock or snipe? Then at 
the worst, you are a poet; for you havea natural relish for the 


| superfluous—a passion for embellishment—a leaning toward 


daintiness and coquetry. To conclude 
Some people don’t love music: others can’t bear the singing 
of birds, nor the laughing of children—ripe fruit—green fields— 


' orroses—the roar of thesea—the dance of the northern lights 


—nor the rattling of hail upon the roof. So much the worse 
forthem. They are only so much the more to be pitied, like 
We have nothing te say to 
such people —they,at the best, are no better than prose. But 
we say—we have said—and we mean to stick to it, while we 
live, that all the rest of the world are poets. 
—— 
COINS AND COINAGE. 
NUMBER TWO. 

Of Japan the coins seldom make their way to other countries. 
They are rude, and different in shape, from the coins commonly 
seen. Some are oval plates, others in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, witha few characters stamped on them. There are 
gold pieces called “itzebo” worth two dollars, and a silver cur- 
rency called “nandio-guin” worth forty cents. They have also 
“cash” like the Chinese. Mostof the payments however, are 
made in small silver ingots. 

Many of our readers no doubt, remember when the revolu- 
tionary dollars of Mexico, were very plenty. They are now 
seldom seen and some of them are considered quite valuable as 
curiosities. The occasion of their emission was the communi- 
cation with the Capital being cut off during the revolution, 
1810 °13, which rendered it necessary to establish mints in the 
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Provinces. The want of proper machinery, however, caused | 
the coins turned out by these mints, to be very rude and unfi- 
nished in appearance and irregular in weight and fineness. The 
“hammered” dollar was shaped, and received its impression 
by strokes of a hammer, and of course its appearance 
was anything but creditable to themint. The average value of 
these dollars is 95 cents, although some are worth 105 cents, 
while others are only worth 86 cents. “Cast” dollars are run 
in sand and the impressions are indistinct and want smoothness 
and sharpness. The average value is 103 cents, the extremes 


99 to 122 cents. The “Vargos” and “Morelos” dollars were | 


coined by the revolutionary generals, whose names they bear. 


The former were struck with a hammer, the latter were cast | 


and are very rude in form and finish. 


The present monarch of Persia, Mahomed Shah, has an easy | 


fashion of raising a revenue. He recoines the issues of his 
predecessors, and even his own, reducing the weight, but issu- 
ing them at the full value. 

In Russia there is a coinage of Platina, of three, six and 
twelve rouble pieces, but as this metal can only be worked by 
welding, this example has not been followed by other countries. 
This metal has all the qualities of other precious metals, but 
the difficulty of coining it will prevent its general adoption. 

The annual produce of the silver mines of Saxony, is $600,- 
000. 

In Tripoli the mint being under the sole control of the Bashaw, 
he has the power to debase the coin as much as he pleases, and 
thus make large gains for his private purse. The people are 
compelled to receive his issues, by the exercise of his despotic 
power,at the rate he chooses to put upon them, until the amount 


coined has all been issued, when the coin falls to its proper | 


level. Thus a gold coin if it may be so called, was issued in 


1827, by Youssuff Bashaw. It was called “adlea” had the | 
appearance of being gold, weighed about forty grains Troy, | 


and by edict the people were obliged to receive them at one 
dollar. Some of these pieces were tested at our mint, and 


found to be worth about three cents. They were merely gilded, | 


the interior being made up of silver and base metal. Such 
playful tricks as this were the cause of Youssuf’s overthrow 
in 1822. 

In Tunis, the Bey in 1828, undertook to fix the rate of the 
piastre at 20 cents, while its real value was |4 cents. The 
consequence was, that immense amounts of piastres were 
sent intothe Kingdom, by private coiners, and exchanged at five 
tothe dollar, thus making a large profit. This drovethe good 
foreign coins out of market, and the Government was obliged 
toamend its decree. 

In no country has there been so great a depreciation in the 
value of the unit coin as in Turkey. The piastre which in the 
reign of Mustapha III.,—1764—was worth sixty cents, declined 
during and under the various Sultans to three cents in 1832. At 
present its value in the silver coin is 3.8 cents, in the gold coin 
4.4 cents. 

The first coins issued by the colonies of this country were 
what was generally denominated the “ pine tree coinage.” 


These were shillings, sixpences and threepences, coined by , 


Massachusetts in 1652, in order to supply the general deficiency 


of specie then existing, the whole metalic currency of the coun- | 
try being confined to a meagre supply of the coins of the mother | 


country. They were to be of the fineness of sterling silver, 
but to weigh about 16 3-4 per cent less than English coin. These 


coins are now seldom seen, and are esteemed great curiosities | 
by collectors. Maryland soon afier established a mint and ise | 


sued copper and silver coins ; copper coins were also struck by 
Carolina and Virginia, previous to the revolution, and after the 
establishment of independence various states and individuals 
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coined money. The honor of having proposed the decimal 


_ principle in our currency, which has been of such immense ad- 
_ vantage in simplifying all calculations into which money deno- 


minations enter, is due to Gouverneur Morris, Assistant Finan- 
cier of the Government in 1782. The subject of a national 
coinage being early discussed in Congress, Mr. Morris made a 
report recommending the decimal principle and the following 
table of monies; ten units to be equal to one penny, tenpence 
one bill, ten bills one dollar (about two thirds of a Spanish dol- 
lar) ten dollars one crown. No action was had until 1784, 
when Mr. Jefferson made a report, adopting Mr. Morris’s deci- 
_mal principle, but objecting to the ‘unit’ as being too low in 
value, any articleof moderate value requiring too many figures 
_ to express it. Thus a horse of the value of $80, requires six 
places, being 115,200 units. Again there was a want of corres- 
pondence with other known coins. Mr. Jefferson proposed to 
| adopt the Spanish dollar, asa measure of value, and to coin gold 
_ pieces of the value of ten dollars, dollars in silver, tenths in 
silver, and hundrethsincopper. In 1785, this report was adopt- 
ed. About this period Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey among others, issued coins. In 1787 the exclusive 
right of coinage was vested in the General Government and in 
| 1792 an act was passed establishing and regulating a mint ; the 
eagle was to be 917 thousandths, fine, and weigh 270 grains, the 
dollar to be 892.4 thousandths, fine, and weigh 416 graina, the 
cent to weigh 264 grains. In 1834 the relative value of gold 
and silver was changed by act of Congress, again in 1837, and 
| during the last Session another change was made. 

In 1835, three branch mints were established, one at New 
Orleans, one at Charlotte, N. C., and one at Dahlonega, Ga. 
The issues are uniform with the Philadelphia mint, and there 
tested. 

In the West Indies the currency is very generally com- 
posed of Spanish, American and British coins. In 1832 Great 
Britain made an issue of quarters, eights, and sixteenths of a 
dollar on her Colonial possessions in the West Indies, and 
24, 20, 12, 10 and 2 shilling pieces, have been coined tor the 
Danish possessions. Inthe year 14, of the Republic, Petion, 
President of Hayti, issued silver coins of about the value of 8 
and 4 cents of our currency, and Boyer has since continued to 
| coin, but at reduced weights. Large quantities of counterfeit 

coin have been sent from the United States to this Island. It 
_ is not unusual in the West Indies to cut up Spanish dollars for 
| change, and in Trinidad to prevent the exportation, a piece of 
the value of a real is cut out of the centre. 


omexegigiinnnrions 
MENDICANCY. 

| The large and very perceptible increase of street begging which bas 

taken place within the last month or two, deserves the earnest considera- 
} tion of the philanthropist. It proves either that there has been a very 
considerable increase in the amount of destitution existing ameng the 
lower classes of our population, or that the late arrivals of emigrants con- 
tain a larger than usual proportion of paupers. In either case, the sub- 
ject presses itself day by day more prominently upon the public attention, 
and some plan, it would seem, should be at once devised to take these 

mendicants out of the street, to supply the wants of the actually helpless 
and friendless, with a liberal charity, and foree the able bodied and 
healthy to betake themselves to some useful employment, by which they 
may be supported. A large portion of those who adopt street begging as 
a profession, are women, and frequently they have one and sometimes two 
and three children, often borrowed for the purpose, to form a pathetic ta- 
| bleaux, and attract more strongly the sympathies of the benevolent. 
Many are children, generally little girls, who are sent out by their parents 
to beg for pennies “ to buy a loaf of bread ;’ but many also are men— 
strong men, fully able, by a common degree of industry, to supply all 
their wants, if employment were furnished and they were forced to 
| work. The increased size of this horde of willing and unwilling pauper 
| is really alarming; and if no check is adopted, walking our streets will 
become as annoying and aggravating as passing through the begging 
throngs of the European capitals. Even viewed in no other light than as 
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an act of charity, the policy of street alms is very questionable. A few 
deserving persons are no doubt driven by sheer want to ask charity in the 
streets, but more find it a lees laborious way to get food and the means of 
intemperance than honest industry. While the philanthropist would re- 
gret to pass by the deserving cases without relief, the extreme difieulty 
of distinguishing the worthy from the unworthy objects renders it neces- 
sary to refuse all, or adopt an indiscriminate system of charity which is 
more likely to fuster and encourage laziness and vice than to relieve real 
destitution. A large amount of the alms gathered in the street gues for 
the means of drunkenness; and the answer of Dr. Jolinson, when a wo- 
man to whom he had given a shilling reeled by him drunk, that he had 
made her happy, which was bis intention, and it mattered little which 


way the object was effected, though good as arepartee, was bad as | 
A few evenings since we were accosted by a woman with a | 


& maxim. 
child in her arms, who entreated of us a few cents to buy bread, while 


the very breath with which she asked this charity was so strongly tainted | 


with ruin that the atmosphere in the neighborhood was poisened by the 
efuvia. Now here was a case in point; to give that woman money was 
merely to feed her vicious and destructive habits, and so far from being 

* an act of charity, would, to just the amount of your alms, have deprived 
you of bestowing relief upon those who truly deserved it. Again: a 
ragged boy stepped up to us in Broadway, a short time since, with the 
usual whine of the juvenile beggar, with an urgent request, backed by 
the usual circumstances of a dead father and a sick mother, for a six- 
pence. This same boy, we had afterward reason to know, had forged the 
whole story, and wanted the money for the purpose of trying his luck 
again at pitching coppers, having just been cleaned out by some demo- 
cratic Crockford. And this we learned was the object to which this boy 
as well as others devoted most of their gains by begging. ‘The pits of the 
minor theatres are also large absorbents of their gains, where, revelling in 
the luxury of peanuts, the candidate for the state prison, coins some new 
story of distress with which to ensure success on the morrow. 

Now all this is very bad, and is calculated to give much pain to the true 
lover of his kind. This misused charity, instead of feeding those who 
are hungry and clothing the naked, as was intended, is converted into the 
means of still greater moral as well as physical degradation. As there- 
fore, it is impossible to judge with certainty of the true nature of the cases 
which are pressed upon our attention by street applicants, it would seem 
to be the safe way to make what donations our circumstances will allow 
to some of the many benevolent societies of our city, the members of 
which visit and make strict enquiries into the circumstances of those ap- 
plying for relief, and are probably not often deceived. This cause, how- 
ever, meets but a part of the subject. Some institution must be devised 
where the paupers, male and female, who now occupy our streets and 
corners in every degree of apparent wretchedness, can be put to some 
honest employment, if able to work, and forced to assist at least in main- 
taining themselves; and until this is done, street begging will coutinne to 
increase until Broadway will become the cruising ground of as sturdy a 
band of mendicants as the barracari of Naples. If the wisdom of our 
city fathers were directed to this great end, how much more worthy 
would they be of the applause of their constituency than now, while en- 
gaged in settling the petty claims of a horde of office seekers. That ne- 
ecssity will soon drive them into the adoption of some plan of the kind 
alluded to, cannot be doubted, and the sooner it is done the better. 

Few people are aware of the profitable character of a well-arranged 
system of begging, with a sufficiency of juvenile collectors seut out to 
Jay the town under contribution. We have all read of the unsuspected 
hoards left occasionally by beggars abread, and discovered after their 
death. On this side the water we have a few instances of a similar clia- 
racter. A well known beggar died some years since, and in his house was 
found several thousand dollars. In the upper part of the city, there re- 
sides now a German family, all the younger members of which are pro- 
fessional beggars, and from their earnings the parents have actually been 
enabled to build a brick house, which they let for a considerable sum. 
Another German family, under similar circumstances, have laid out the 
accumulations ef their begging expeditions in a good farm, to which they 
have recently remeved. We are told by persons who know, that there are 
several fumilies who live in very good style on the profits of the broken 
victuals collected from the charitable, and sold to the lowest grade of 
victualling houses, to be resold to those to whom Providence has sent ap- 
petites without fastidiousness. 

We trust there will be an awakening of the public to tkis subject of 
street mendicancy, and that it will employ the pens of our editorial breth- 
ren. We are certain that its importance demands speedy action. 

a ae 

Deatus Postroxep.—Ia a country paper, a day or two ago, after a 
long list of births, marriages, and deaths, appears the following strange 
notice : ‘Several deaths unavoidably deferred.” 
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Da. Canpenter, of Bristol, Eng —We hope we have not wronged 
this gentleman, by charging him with the wicked and shameless trans- 
mutation of Dr. Channing's Life of John Milton, into somebody's Life 
of John Hunter, We bad never heard of the charge against Dr. C., 
till we saw the pamphlet referred vo, (a copy of which we beg the au. 
thor to send us, that we may reconsider the evidence,) nor ever heard of 
the denial ty Dre. C., untila friend sent us the Atias, of Boston, bearing 
a communication, dated June 9, 1843, in the following language :— 
“ To the Editore of the Atlas —You copied this morning an article 
from one of the New York papers, in which Dr. Carpenter of Bristo) 
ia charged with plagiarism from the works of Dr. Channing. 

“ This accusation was made more than a year ago. It was immedi- 
ately answered by Dr. Carpenter, and proved conclusively to be false.’ 

Now—we do not believe this ; and should he delighted to see the de- 
nial of Dr. C. Wall somebody favor us with a copy? The plagiarism 
itself cannot be denied. The authorship may be; though it would be 
no easy matter, we apprehend, for Dr. C. or any body else to “ prove i 


conclusively false.”” But we shall see. 
— a 
Fountains.—It may well be doubted, taking the puddle in the Park 


| as a standard, whether “ Fountains’’ are really either orcamental or use- 
ful. If those living in the neighborhood, and purticularly the proprie- 





tors of hotels and subterranean eating establishments, were allowed to 
turn ducks into the same, it might thus be made useful in this “ piping 
time of peas,” and the community be materially benefitted by the ar- 
rangement. [In its present state, it is neither one thing nor the other, 
and we contend tliat it should be something or nothing—a something 
| that we may look upon and admire for its “independent self,” or a no- 
: if dependent for its attractiveness upon surrounding objects. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Make it a “ Fountain” or a “ Puddle,”—and if a puddle,—let the little 
boys appropriate it to its legitimate purposes ; but ask not this commu- 
nity, credulous as it is, to jeopardize the imagination in an attempt to 
fancy a circular piece of dirty water, throwing up a few jets from the 
foulest and most uncouth looking mouths—a Fountain, True, they are 
the mouths of the Common Council, and out of their own mouths they 
are condemned. They cry out “shame.” “ Every body cries “ shame” 
—we fancy we can trace the word in the rustling of the foliage around 
us—ihe spray of the Union Park jet d’eau, as it sparkles in the sunshine 
and adds its falling music to the cooling sound, sings ‘‘ shame,”—and 
the rocky base of its down town rival, will ere long take up the strain 
and tle merry waters laugh it te scorn. Away with your “ prose’ — 
give us the “ poetry” of a Fountain. 
-— 
Tue Sgamen’s StRIKe.—Quite an excitemens has taken place with 
certain of our sailors—and some quite disgraceful scenes were enacted 


| about our wharves and on board several! of our packet ships last week, 
| by a gang of men in sailors’ dresses, to the number of two or three hun- 
| dred, their cbject being to prevent the seamen going the voyage for les< 
than $15 a month, their present wages being only $12. Un Monday, 
| the same party, we presume, paraded the streets with bits of painted 
| canvass, inscribed with the words “ not less than $15 a month,” &. &c., 
and presented quite a formidable body—many of them, however, judg- 
ing by their appearances, better calculated for the land than the sea. 
That men have a right to place a value upon their labor, none will 
deny,—but the right to compel others to adopt their views, few will be 
found to concede. Conspiracies of all kinds should be discountenanced ; 
but when the object sought, is to be obtained by violence, they become 
dangerous, and the leaders should be severely punished. The services 
of a man are as much a subject of barter as the commodities in a mer- 
chants’ warehouse—he sells them to those who will give the bighest 
price; and if he cannot obtain what he considers the full value for them, 
it is a matter of choice whether he will take what is offered or not—but 
to compel a man to pay his servants @ certain amount of wages is a doc- 
trine so monstrously unjust, so utterly opposed io all the principles of 
fair dealing, that the man of common sense scouts it. 
It ray be said in opposition to this, that ship masters have no right 





| to fix a particular standard—to say, ‘‘ we'll pay so much and no more” — 
| the fallacy of this, however, is too apparent to require any argument at 
our hands—but supposing this to be wrong, it does not justify the com- 
mission of another wrong. A master ia supposed at least to know how 
much his business will allow him to pay, and to force him to give more, 


| would be the worst species of tyranny. We give no opinion as to the 
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intrinsic merits of the question involved ; we only oppose the principle, 
and regret that the commercial emporium of America should have been 
disgraced by the acts of these men, led on, as no doubt they were, by a 
set of unprincipled boarding-house keepers, and others of the same 


stamp. . 


Tur Bostor Ceceeration.—As our talented corresdondent, ‘‘Jona- 
than Slick,” intends to give a description of this great event in his own 
peculiar and inimitable style, we shall not attempt to forestall him by any 
remarks of our own. 

The event, the people of the country were called upon to celebrate, 
appealed to the best feelings of every one who is proud of his American 
birth, and nobly was that appeal responded to. If we consider the 
event itself—the orator, whose burst of eloquence wil] go down to pos- 
terity, associated with its proudest recollections, or if we view the count- 
less thousands who flocked to that consecrated spot to do honor to the 
occasion, we cannot but feel that Americans have distinguished them- 
selves in the eyes of the world, and have proved by the spirit of true 
patriotism there exhibited, that they are not degenerate sons of those 
truly great men, who purchased for them the liberties they now enjoy. 

There is a religion in the love of country, as much asin the love of 
God—both feelings are implanted by nature in our hearts, and the soil 
must be cold and barren indeed, if it brings not forth its fruits of warm 
and pure affection—however opposed nations may be to each other, this 
feeling will always call forth admiration and respect, while on the con- 
trary,the man who could prove an apostate to his ‘own, his native land,” 
would be despised and spit upon. 

There was much on this occasion to awaken those feelings in the 
bosom of every American—the spot itself was consecrecated in their 
hearts, like the poet they might exclaim, 

“God of our fathers, is it not 

The holiest spot of all the earth!” 
They required no mounds or monuments to mark the place—no monitor 
or guide to direct them—they knew it was there the blow was struck 
that paralyzed the arm of oppression—that there in characters of blood, 
was inscribed the charter of American rights—they felt that they were 
children of Freemen, and as the orator with his words kindled the fire 
of enthusiaism in their breasts, shout upon shout burst forth, until the 
heavens rang with their applause. 

It is not our intention to give even an outline of one of the most mag- 
nificent speeches that ever graced the literature of any country—the 
speaker was evidently deeply impressed with the sublimity of the sub- 
ject and the effort was in itself sufficient to immortalize him. The ful- 
lowing tribute to the memory of Washington is a fair specimen of its 
eloquence, 


“Anerica bas furnished Europe the character of Washington, (loud | 


cheers) and if her institutions had done nothing else, they would for this 
have deserved the respect uf mankind. Washington! Washington ! first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. Wash- 
ington is all our own, and all the veneration and love entertained for him 
by the people are proofs that they are worthy of such a countryman, 
(cheers ) I would cheerfully put the question to-day, to any intellectual 
men of Europe, I will say, to any intellectual men of the whole world, 
what character of the century stands out in the relief of history most 
pure, mest respectable, most sublime, and I doubt not that by a surpris- 
ing approach to unamity, they would answer “Washington.” That mon- 
ument itself is not an unfit emblem of his character; by its uprightness, 
solidity, its durability (cheers.) His public virtues and public princi- 
ples were as firm and fixed asthe earth on which it rests; his personal 
motives as pure as the serene heavens in which its summit is lost. 

Bat indeed, although a fit, it is not an adequate emblem. Towering 
far above the columns our hands have built, beheld not by the city only, 
or the State, but by all families of man, ascends the colossal grandeur of 
the character and life of Washington, in all its constituent parts, effects, 
and titles to universal decorum, it is an American production. Born 
upon our soil, of parents born upon our soil, never having had for a sin- 
gie day a sight of the old world, reared amid our gigantic scenery, in- 
structed aceurding to the modes of the time, in the wholesome, plain, 


elementary, solid knowledge furnished to all the children of the day; | 


brought up among American society; partaking of i 
labor; partaking and leading ffs teh npc pad 
dependence ; partaking and leading in the victory of peace, the establish- 


ment of the present constitution; behold him,—altogether an American ! 


each contending to be foremost in the throng; 


greater multitades—that life, in all its purity and grandeur, was the life 


of an Americancitizen! I claim him, Washington, wholly for America! | 


in the agency and glory of the war of in- | i 
| nication of our capital correspondent NoJ., containing the account of 


; ; | West Peint. It should have stated that the description was contained in 
(cheers.) His crowning and glorious life, with its multitude of virtues | 


and each making room for 


enemies and the misgiving of friends, I turn to that transcendant mind 
for courage and consolation. 

To bim that denies that our fervid trans-Atlantic liberty can be com- 
bined. with law and order,—to him that denies that it can produce exal- 
tation of soul, or a passion for true glory.—to him that demes that 
America has contributed anything to the stock of great lessons and 
examples,—to all these I reply by pointing to the character of Washing- 
ton! [Cheers.} 


The ‘day’ is past—but it is a ‘ red-letter day’ in the calendar of life, 
and will go down marked to future generations—a day never to be for- 
gotten, for its hallowed recollections, and the feelings they are calculated 
to call forth. 


—— a —— 
| Tue InvLuenza.—There is scarcely a family into which this disa- 


greeable personage has not intruded, paying his respects alike to old and 

young, rich and poor. Headaches, running at the nose and eyes, pains 
| in the limbs, hoarseness, inflamed mucus membranes, and indeed a whole 
| catalogue of those “ills which flesh is heir to,” seem all at once to be 
brought to our notice, and we may consider ourselves fortunate if the 
whole list does not fall to our individual share. Never, we believe, 
has the city been visited with so general a sickness—even the memory of 
that celebrated person, “the oldest inhabitant,” which is supposed to be 
endowed with such extraordinary retentiveness, can furnish no parallel. 

Asa matter of course, at such times, every one knows some excellent 
remedy, and everybody knows somebody else who knew another who was 
cured by such and such a prescription. Many persons, in their eager- 
nese to get rid of a troublesome customer, try everything that is recom- 
mended, and the result may be imagined, “ the remedy is worse than the 
disease ’—indeed, in some cases it has terminated in consumption, and 
a speedy death. It would be well, therefore, to try nothing but the most 
simple means—total abstinence from many things—temperance in all— 
gentle aperients, and profuse perspirations. This is a recipe which 
certainly can do no harm—we think it will effect a cure, 


in 

CommanpDer Stipert Mackenziz.—It will be remembered that 
shortly after the court-martial upon this person, charged with the murder 
of Midshipman Spencer and two of the crew of the brig Somers, some 
doubt was expressed as to the nature of the vote given, and indeed some 
of our contemporaries went so far as to assert that although the decision 
was technically in favour of Capt. Mackenzie’s acquittal, a majority of 
the members, viz., seven out of twelve, were of opinion that the chargee 
or some of them had been preved. 

Capt. McKeever, one ef the members of the Court, has since then been 
subjected to an examination, and proves that upon the first charge, that 
of “ murder on the high seas,” nine voted that it was not proven, and 

| three that it was proven. The same vote was given upon the other 
charges. 


an 
| RurH Evper. Mr. Neil has consented to finish this tale, according to 
| his original plan. The chapters which appeared last week in the Bro- 

ther Jonathan, were written for the New Mirror, and were published in 
| that charming paper; and afier Mr. N. had entered upon the Brother 
| Jonathan, he determined to close up any other engagement except one 
which he still continues; and therefore it was that he wound up the story 


of Ruth Elder at the end of the third chapter. 
————— 


Arcuitecture. We hope our readers have bestowed a full share of 
serious attention upon the papers which have appeared, week after week, 
in our pages, upon the subject of Building in our country. They are A. 
No. 1.—founded alike in common sense and common honesty. “ Every 
man his own washerwoman,” we have all heard of, and laughed at. But 
| every man his own architect, is much more laughable, in a country 
like ours. 


—a——— 
The President of the United States arrived here by the Boston boat 


| on Thursday morning, on his way to Washington. it is his intention to 


travel in as private a manner as possible. 
—_—— 


We inadvertently omitted the introductory paragraph to the commu 


a letter from a friend of his. 
—— 


The bill for the entertainment of the President and suite at Howard’s 


And amid the perils and darkened hours of the State,—the abuse of | Hotel, for the two days they remained in New York, was $1200. 


Sc Se 
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LITERARY. 


Writixecs oy Cornnettus Marraews. Unirorm Epitrion. Sun 
Orvice. Partistand2d. Aclever, dashing writeris Mr. Cornelius Met- 
thews, and withal (as he claims to be) »ery American, though by no means 


altogether and exclusively 60. There are other Americans, we cantell his | 


publishers; and not a few, as much in earnest as he can possibly be— 
Paulding, for example—and ourse/f! But never mind that—the more 
the merrier. Mr. Matthews, among other good properties, we find 
strongly marked with individuality, amplitude, and strength. He writes 
boldly and naturally, and generally speaking, there is a wholesome truth 
in his caricatures, (for he will caricature,) and a something worthy our 
attention, at least, if not our unqualified encouragement, even where he 
labours most with exaggeration. Passages, too, are surprisingly well 


written, bold, manly, and eloquent—like much of the ‘General Introduce: | 


tion,’ and the whole of the preface to Behemoth, and the opening of Part 
first. We would give extracts if we knew where to begin or where to 
stop. One fault—the chief with him—a common one with all writers 
who are ever to be good for anything, and the natural growth of a warm, 
strong, rich soil—is the disposition to over-do. We don’t know whether 
Mr. M. is himself a humorist: we rather think not; and if so, akhough 
he may do fine things in a humorous way, he will never be distinguished 
in that department, as he may, and must, in a higher. Let him look to 
it. It is given to few to triumph always and everywhere. We must 
always do something best; and though for that reason we may continue 
to repeat ourselves, like Salvator Rosa, or Claude Lorraine, with that 
everlasting sun in a mist, or those more than everlasting banditti: or 
like WalterScott—(we don't mean Sir Walter Scott—he never repeated 
himself)—or Byron, or Wordsworth—still even that were better than to 
try our hand at everything with a certainty that even though we may go 
ahead of others nineteen times out of twenty, still, if we do not go ahead 
of ourselves, we shall be pished and pshawed at. And if we should for the 
twentieth time—what then? Why, then the other nineteen-twentieths 
of all we have done, or tried to do, instead of being compared with what 
our neighbours have done, or tried to do, are compared with our twenti- 
eth more successful effort, and trampled under foot accordingly. Hence, 
the world will never permit a man to be a good writer, end a good speak- 
er too. In but one of the two manifestations can he be best. Of course, 
therefore, when he tries the other, he is sure to be compared with him- 
self: judgment follows fast, even ‘as the thunderbolt pursues the flash,” 
and execution is awarded, in dust and ashes. The late William Wirt 
was a fine example of this. Being eloquent of speech, he took to wri- 
ting, and though he wrote well compared with other men, he wrote ill 
compared with himself; and “The Old Bachelor,” “The Spy,” and 
“ The Life of Patrick Henry,” were fussed up for a while, only to be 
forgotten. Had the author done nothing else, they would have been 
treasured up for keepsakes. We would urge Mr. Matthews to narrow 
the plan of his next campaign, and leave out Moscow. And though 
there are many things he has done here which we would not have him 
repeat hereafter, still, when he comes to write better it will be because 
he has written worse; and therefore, though he may have to be ashamed 
of much that he and others are now pleased best with, (such things have 
happened heretofore), still he should comfort himself with the reflection 
that if he had not written that much, he never would have written more 
and better: and, in a word, it is with writing as with everything else 
we do—we learn about as much by doing ill, as by doing well. By this we 
are not to be understood as speaking unkindly or slightingly of Mr. 
Matthews or his book. On the contrary, we give whut we mean for the 
highest evidence ef our respect and good feeling for toth. Old stagers 
know where to look for the trap-doors. The burnt child dreads the fire. 

Bankrupt Srortes. Edited by Harry Franco. Pub. by John Allen, 
139, Nassau-st. Tus Hauntep Mercnanr. 

Very well—very well indeed !—but who the plague is Harry Franco? 
and then, after that question is answered, who the plague is the author? 
One thing is certain: he is worth inquiring after, and if it were only for 


the following passage, would be worth remembering for a twelvemonth | 


and aday. The reader will observe that Mr. Tremlett is an old bache- 
lor, on the look out for that Phoenix of our age—an heir. 

As soon as Mr. Tremlett made his appearaizce, there was an im- 
mense sensation among the ladies, and each little innocent immediately 
flew to his own natural pretector. The fortunate lady who happened to 





| 


be nearest the door, and who had the first chance of the merchant, was 
Mrs. Muzzy, a very genteel personage in a blue turban, whose only 
hope, a young gentleman nearly four feet in height, stood at her side. 

“ Augustus, my love,” said Mrs. Muzzy, “ make a bow to the gentle. 
man.” 

But the young Augustus put his forefinger in his mouth, and reso. 
lutely refused to move either head, hand, or foot, all of which it was 
necessary to do in complying with his mother’s request. 

“ Gustus, darling, did you hear?” said the lady affectionately. But 
Gustus made no response. 

“ Come Gussy, that’s a dear,” continued the mother. But still the 
young gentleman stood erect, and refused to move. 

“ Augustus Muzzy, do as J bid you in an instant, or I will skin you, 
Bow this instant,” said the excited mother. 

But from some unaceountable reason, Augustus Muzzy appeared to 
have conceived the idea that a statuesque appearance was best suited to 
the occasion. Bow he would not. 

“‘ Never mind, let him stand,” said Mr. Tremlett, good-humouredly 
‘the little fellow will come to by and by, I dare say.” 

“« He shall make a bow, if I have to skin him alive,’’ exclaimed the 
mortified Mrs. Muzzy, her face turning very red. But her threat had 
not the least possible influence upon the immoveable young gentleman; 
whereupon the excited lady lost all command of her better feelings, and 
catching hold of her darling’s arm, she dragged him into the adjoining 
apartment, from which arose such a terrible sound that the company 
feared that the affectionate mother was putting her dreadful menace into 
execution. 

The next lady who got an opportunity to show off was Mrs. Stimson ; 
she teld her youngest boy to make a bow to the gentleman, and quick as 
thought the obedient child stepped into the floor, and rubbing up bis 
little pug nose with the palm of his left hand, and thrusting his right 
foot behind him, he bent his body nearly double. 

The other lady, Mrs. Smickels, was almost suffocated with envy, 
while the happy mother of the boy smiled with ineffable delight, and 
Mrs. Swazey leoked upon the triumph as complete. 

“ Well done, my little fellow,” said Mr. Tremlett; “ and now tell me 
your name.” 

“ Marquith de Lafayette Stithmsen,” replied the little talented young 
gentleman, without the least hesitation. 

“ And how old are you, Marquis?” asked Mr. Tremlett. 

“ Eight years,” replied the miracle. 

“Ts it possible !”’ said Mr. Tremlett. 

“ He is not another day,” said the delighted mother; “ he was eight 
years old the twenty-first of last April, but I don’t know how many 
people have said they could not believe it.” 

“ He is a precious darling,” said the housekeeper ; ‘‘ wouldn’t he love 
to come and live with the gentleman?” 

“No I don’t want to;”’ replied the youth. 

“ And why not?” asked Mr. Tremlett. 

“Coth mother says you are a nathy old bachelor,” replied the for- 
— child. b. . 

his reply had a very sensible effect upon every person in the room 
excepting the one wis eal it, and he looked around him with the 
self-complacency of a man who has said in his own opinion, one of the 
very best things that could be spoken. Little did satisfied child 
know the anguish of his mother’s feelings, the mortification of his aunt 
Swazey, the exultation of his aunt Smickles, or the chagrin of Mr 
Tremlett, who did not like to receive such a home thrust even from a 
gentleman of the dimensions of the young Marquis. 

Now was Mrs. Smickles’s time. She louked upon her three darlings 
with the most intense delight that a mother’s heart is capable of feeling ; 
she considered their fortunes as made, for she had not the slightest doubt 
that he would adopt all three. Her ample bosom heaved with emotion, 
and she could scarcely keep the tears from her eyes. But, poor woman, 
she did not reflect that as she had always allowed her children the privi- 
lege of doing as they pleased, the chances were ten to one that their 
pleasure would not coincide with her own. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Smickles, addressing her youngest boy, 
“ speak to the gentleman.” 

“T wont,” replied the boy. 

“Do, darling,” said the indulgent mother, giving the young monster 
a kiss. 

“T wont, I wont, I wont,”’ was the only reply to this kindness. 

“ David, dear, you speak to the gentleman,’ she said, speaking to the 
next oldest; and to ensure compliance she slipped a sixpence into his 
hand. 

“T aint a going to for that 
of the bribe. 

“ Do, dear,”’ said Mrs. Smickles. 

“‘ You are always trying to make me do something that I don’t want 
to,” replied the child, and without more ado he set up a dismal howl. 

“ Don’t ery, dear,” said the indulgent mother; and addressing her 
other darling, who was amusing himself with a backgammon board 
under one of the tables, she said ‘‘ Lucius, my love, get up and speak to 
the gentleman.” 

“ What shall I say ?”’ inquired the youngster. 

‘“« Ask bim how he does, that’s a sweet,” said the mother. 

“« Why don’t you ask him yourself?’ inquired the young philosopher 

“Was there ever such torments!” exclaimed the amiable Mrs. 
Smickles in a whisper to her sister Swazey. 


1” 


teplied the boy, scorning the smallness 
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“J shall go off the stege,” replied the agitated housekeeper, for she 
perceived that all her deep-laid plans were coming to naught. 

In a word, if ‘‘ The Hauntec Merchant”’ holds out as it begine, and if 
the rest of the stories are as good—or thereabouts—the dear, dear pub- 
lic will have a capital pennyworth. 

Froissart’s CunonicLes.—With one hundred and twenty engrav- 
ings—By WINCHESTER, 30 Ann street, 25 cents a number, or two dollars 
complete. Here is an undertaking, of which we may well be proud! A | 
republication of that old warlike anthem, Froissart’s Chronicles of Eng- | 
land, France, and Spain :—with engravings from the illuminated manu- | 
scripts of the middle ages. A work hitherto unknown to the people 
throughout the world, because of its extravagant price, and scarcity—now | 
put witbin the reach of all who can afford to buy a newepaper! These 
are some of the things, we like to dwell upon, as the unmistakable 
symptoms of a better day for the People. For the wealthy and the | 
curious, nay even for the scholars, we care little or nothing,—they can 
always take care of themselves. If they cannot buy, they can borrow— 
or beg—or steal, as our friends the British do. Nor do we care very 
much even for what are called libraries—they being, at their usual cost, | 
an outlay that never pays for itself; and are pretty sure to impoverish | 
their proprietors, while they help nobody else-—what are called private 
libraries we mean. But for household libraries; honest accumulations 
of readable and usetul books—and among the most useful, we reckon 
the pleasant and catching—we have a downright and most unconquerable 
reverence, provided—provided, nevertheless, that they do not cost more 
than they come to—in other words, that they have been laid in cheap 
enough to be used and lent; are good enough to be taken care of; and 
are not so magnificently bound as to be worthless. 


Tae Prertas—a dollar magazine for youth. Edited by Mrs. Anna L. 
Snelling. For sale at the publishing office, 71, Lispenard st., the Sun 
office, &c. &e. Ke. 

Not having met with the first number—we wish we had, for the sake 
of our little romps—what we have to say, must be said of No.2. Anda 
very good number it is, take our word for it; just such a pleasant, com- 
panionable sort of a book, as-children are quite sure to love, with all 
their hearts, just such a sensible book as fathers and mothers like to see 
in their hands. Well-managed, and it promis+s to be so, with such, and 
and so many charming writers, (all mothers we hope, except the fathers, ) 
we do not see, why the Pigertan—confound the name !—should not be in- | 
deed a perpetual fountain of comfort to our babies, while it abridges the 
labor of those who have the care of them. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIsT FoR June: Saxton & Miles, N.Y. This 
is @ capital work, designed to furnish our farmers with valauable infor- 
mation upon agricultural and kindred subjects. It is conducted by A. | 
B. Allen, Esq., who is fully competent to the task; and many useful 
hints for the conducting and improvement of farms may be found in its 
pages. 





of which we cannot have too many, if ably conducted, as this is. The 
Editors, Willis Gayland and Luther Tucker, Esqrs., are well known by 
their labours in this department of science ; and we trust that the Culti- 
vator is sown broad-cast throughout the land. The oldest farmer will 
find something in this work by which he may improve his mode of cul- 
ture. It contains the results of experiments in soil, manures, succession 


of crops, farming implements, &c., which all interested in such matters | 


should read. 


Tue Farmer's Excyctorzpia: No 8 has been issued by Cary & 
Hart, Philadelphia. A work every farmer should have in his library, if 
he has one, and if not, he should get one as soon as possible. 

Americas Navat Biocrapuy. We have received from Messrs. 
Bargess & Stringer No. 1 and 2 of this seriel work. They contain 
biographies of John Paul Jones, Richmond Daie, Alexander Murray, 


and John Burny. They are concisely written, and are illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts of the stirring 


getting up showy. 

Tue Famity or Betnany: Robert Carter, N.Y. 
from the French of L. Bonnet. It contains eloquent medidations upon 
the touching story of Lazarus, and cannot 


be read without awakening 
the best feelings of the heart. 
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oe: scenes through which these our | 
country’s jewels passed. The typography is very fine, and the whole | 


A translation | 





Granam’s Macazive ror Juty.—We have received a copy of this 
excellent magazine for July, from Messrs. Burgess & Stringer, 222 
Broadway. The embellishments of this number are well executed, par- 
ticularly the mezzo tint by Sadd, “‘ The Mother,” from a paintirg by Sir 


| Thos. Lawrence. The other, from the bureau of Rawdon & Co., 


“Coming to get Married,” is a good line engraving, well worked ap, 
and the faces are clear and distinct. We do not like the style of the 


| Rose, the colors are unnatural; as a novelty, such things may do now 


and then, but we do not look upon them as embellishments. The con- 
tents are supplied by Paulding, Cooper, Herbert, Willis, Chandler, and 
others of equal celebrity. 


Picrortat History or tue Usirep States. Messrs. Burgess & 
Stringer have also sent us Nos. 1 2, and 3, of this work, edited by 
John Frost, A.M- These numbers bring the history down to the Treaty 
with Massasoit, and the Indian conspiracy. The illustrations are nume_ 
rous, and many of them well executed. The scope of the work is from 
the Discovery of the Northmen in the tenth century down to the present 


| time, and the design thus formed has been ably carried out. We hope 


this enterprise will be well sustained, as it supplies a want long felt; and 
the publishers appear determined to make it worthy of patronage. The 


| edition justly says: “‘a complete History of the United States, suffi- 


ciently condensed, and at the same time sufficiently accurate, for the use 
of families, has long boen a desideratum:” and this work he intends 
shall supply this. 


Soutuexn Literary Mxssexcer. The June number is out. It 
contains a valuable paper on the census, giving some useful deductions 
as to the causes of insanity, and upon the comparative merits of emanci- 
pation and colonization. “The Thessalonian Spell,” a poem by the 
late Richard Dabney, of Virginia, is the production of a mind throughly 
imbued with true poetic fervor. The other articles are probably good, 
but we have not had time to read them. 


A Voice FRoM tHe VintaGe.—Langley, 57 Chatham street.—This 
is an admirable work, intended to exhibit the evils of intemperance, and 
the blessings of abstinence. It is beautifully written, and will be of im- 
mense advantage to the cause of temperance. The price is 124 cents. 

Buacxwoon's Macazine ror June.—J. Winchester, 30 Ann 
street.—A capital number, and full of good things. 


Tue New Yorx Bank Note List—Charles §& Son, 12 Wall 
street.—This is one of the best and most comprehensive of the counter- 
feit detectors, and we recommend it to business men generally. It it 
issued semi monthly at $2 per annum. 

——a 
The annexed description of a Parisian Belle is as true, as even it is 
rapbic :— 
? ‘A French woman is all June—June, de la tete aux pieds (from head 
to foot.) Even in the dog days, an English beauty dresses as though 


| afraid the wind may change, or as if the weather looked threatning. If 
Tue Curtivator. Another of these useful agricultural publications, 


not on her shoulders, there are always half a dozen shawls and boas in 
the corner of the carriage, But the Parisienne, like the cuckoo, bas 

no sorrow in her song—no winter in her year. Her draperies are light 
| as her heart. She comes forth for her parties of pleasure as gay as @ 
| butterfly—fresh gloves, fresh shoes, her chip bonnet trimmed with flowers, 
from which one might almost brush the dew; and a dress concerning 
which one longs to inquire, as George ILI. did of the apple in the dump- 
ling, how she managed to get into it—so untumbled and neat is every 
fold. And then, she is profetermined to be amused ; and, consequently, 
sure to be amusing. Her day of pleasure has neither yesterday nor to- 
morrow—no unpleasant reminiscences—no jarring apprehensions disturb 
her cheerful mind; prepared to enjoy the bright sky which Heaven has 
placed over her head, the green herbage under her feet, the admiring 
friends who share these pleasures in her company, self seems to have dis- 
ap from her calculations, when she took leave of it on quitting her 
toilet; that is, self is so exquisitely a matter of worship with her, that 
she has to hit upon the exact mode of rendering it a matter of worship 
to other people. 


—— 

In the course of overhauling papers to detect smuggling correspondence, 
the post office clerks make queer discoveries sometimes. In one instance, 
they suspected that a copy of the Boston Notion contained something, 
more than was set down in the table of contents, and upon opening it, 
| they found that a piece of ivory had been neatly set into 4 square cutout 
of the body of the paper, and was the vehicle of the tender thoughts of a 
| couple of lovers— one residing in Concord and the other in Boston. The 
messenger of love had passed so often scot free that at length the lovers 
became careless in the manner of doing it up, and thus suspicion fell upon 
it. The clerks allowed it to make two or thice trips efter they discover- 
| ed the trick. 


—“~“—_ 
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THE DRAMA. 

There is really so little doing in this department just now, that neither 
of the theatres give us the ghost of an idea upon which we might enlarge. 
In recording the events of one week, we mention those of the next and 
the next, the monotony of which ix only slightly varied now and then to 
suit the tastes of certain of the personae, who take a benefit—in imag- 
ination! Thus, last week we bad Mr. Mitchell at the Park, but he look- 
ed any where and any thing but at home—his extemporaneous jokes were 
either strangled in their birth, or died immediately afterwards—their mis- | 
sion unfulfilled —even their birth unrecorded. We had also Miss Taylor, (a 
clever girl almost spoiled) walking the stage, a star, (for that night only) | 

} 


where a few months since she was merely one among a host of other fe- 
male singers, distinguished from the rest merely by the power of her | 
voice—these were novelties of which they were themselves evidently aware 
—and did they draw? certainly not—not even the expenses, though the | 
entertainments were excellent, and the intended beneficiare was no other 
than the clever and fascinating Mrs. H. Hunt. It may well be asked, | 
“why is this?” We take it, that the public taste, as regards theatrical | 
performances, has become morbid and unhealthy—the tone of the stom- | 
ach is partially destroyed, and they require strong stimulants to excite it | 
to action. This may be given as one réason—another is, the stage has 
been degraded both by performers, and the character of the perform- 
ances—instead of “holding the mirror up to nature,” her worst deform- 


ities and vices have been exhibited as beauties and virtues worthy of 
emulation. 


There is yet another reason—actors have become selfish and exacting, 
and ready to sacrifice managers and brother actors, to their own individ- 
ual interests—they must have their names in capital letters, or they wont 
play at all—they must receive a certain amount of money per night, 
whether it comes in or not—they must be, in fact, the Alpha and the 
Omega of all the arrangements, or they decline to engage. And what 
are these people—Kembles, or Keans, or Malibrans? by no means, they 
are scarcely to be mentioned in comparison with them—they are respec- 
table in their several departments, and no more. 

Shall we wonder then that this baneful system should have tended to 
depreciate the drama, and -truck a blow at its best interests. Loudly 
and vehemently has the starring systern been decried, and although it is 
not yet destroyed, we are assured that ere long it will destroy itself—not 
entirely, perhaps; indeed that could hardly be the case—to a certain ex- 
tent it must be tolerated, but its limits should be exceedingly circum- 
scribed, and starring permitted at intervals very far between. 

Mr. Booth has been going through the range of his characters at the 
Park during the last week and a portion of this. His efforts have been | 
characterized by a force and vigor, calculated to astonish those who pro- 
fess to consider him merely a wreck of former greatness. It will be his 
own fault, if he does not yet regain the laurels he has suffered to fall 
from his brow. His benefit and last performance took place on 
Wednesday night—the house was respectably attended. 

Mr. Brougham took a benefit on Thursday, and provided a rich and 
piquant entertainment, particularly in the burlesque upon Othello; W. | 
H. Williams enacting the part of the Moor, and Brougham that of Ingo. 
ft is needless to say the audience was kept in a continued roar. 

The season at this house is fast drawing to a close; but whether it 
will re-open immediately with the Italian Opera, or what arrangements 
are contemplated, we have not been informed, 

Niblo’s has not been well attended during the past week, which ia no 
doubt to be attributed partly to the prevailing epidemic. He has par- 
tially enclosed the theatre, which was rendered highly necessary by the 
excessive chilliness of the evenings, so that the audience can now enjoy 
the performances without being exposed to the draught, which is one 
great cause of the complaint. On Friday evening, the “ Postilion of 
Long jumean” was produced for the first time, Mile. Lagier and Lecourt | 
sustaining the principal characters. We must confess that it did not 
strike us as being any thing extraordinary; on the contrary, it was | 
merely a respectable performance throughout; neither Lagier nor Le- | 
court were equal to the parts assigned them, and they acted as though 
they felt this. 

Favorably disposed as we are to Mr. Niblo, we cannot refrain from | 
speaking freely and independently with regard to his policy, which we 
consider an unwise one ; and we think we might point to his treasury for 
the proof that our opinion is not altogether erroneous. The French 
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company, taken collectively, possesses a great deal of talent—but sepa- 
rate them, and their effectiveness is gene. This has been exemplified in 
many of the vaudevilles, which so far as the stage appointments were 
concerned, were inimitable, but otherwise they were weak and ineffec- 
tive. It has appeared to us, that there has been a want of generalship 
in using the forces at command—that their strong points have been over- 
looked, and the result has consequently been a partial failure. We pre- 
sume Mr. Niblo never had at any one time so many persons engaged in 
and about his establishment as at present, and still [from mismanage- 
ment certainly, ] we never recollect the performances giving so litcle sa- 
tisfaction. We intend these remarks to apply generally, as well to the 
English as to the French company. The orchestra is unexceptionable, 
but why are they not made more useful. 

The opera of “ L’ Ambassadrice” was repeated on Monday night, and 
although it was considered necessary to make an apology for Mlle. 
Calvé, we never heard her sing so well—she delighted and astonished 
us, by the peculiar sweetness of her voice, and the brilliancy with 
which she gave some portions of the music. Indeed, the company was 
out in all its force, and afforded us one of the greatest musical treats 
we have enjoyed for some time. This opera is beyond question the best 
thing they have done, and it is a subject of regret with very many, that 
it has not been more frequently performed. 

Mad. Lecourt’s benefit, on Saturday night, was not well attended. 
She is really atalented actress, and should have had a bumper. 

The Ravels commence on the 7th July. 

The Bowery has been attempting pantemime—a sort of illegitimate 
“ Mazulme,” under the title of “ The Black Roven of the Tombs,” a 
piece which had such a considerable run at Niblo’s last season. We 
have not heard whether it was successful or not. 

The Chatham has been doing a very fair business. Nothing new has 
been produced. 

Mapame Castattan, the celebrated prima donna of the Italian 
Opera Company, has arrived in this city from New Orleans. She was 
present at the performance of L’Ambassadrice, on Monday, and appear 
ed highly delighted. Report awards to this lady extraordinary powers. 
We shall no doubt have an opportunity of judging for ourselves. 

aoahiensiiliitesarts 


DEATH OF THE HONOURABLE HUGH S. LEGARE. 
“ And after all came life, and lastly death.”—Srencer. 

A most melancholy termination to the rejoicing of the past week, has 
occurred in the sudden death of the Hon. Huau S. Lecare, Attorney- 
General of the United States, and Acting Secretary of State—an indivi- 
vidual beloved both at home and abroad—as a private citizen and a 
public officer—as a scholar and aman. Mr. Legare had not been well 
for some time, and the fatiguing duties of his journey bad utcerly pros- 
trated his strength. His disorder was internal, and of a nature that 
could not be benefited by travelling. The sad event occurred this morn- 
ing at about half-past 5, at the house af Professor Ticknor—a gentleman 


| whose happiness it was to know him as a friend, to appreciate him as & 


man of genius 
Mr. Legare was present in the Reception Room, atthe Tremont House, 
on the day of the arrival of the President, but since that period has been 


| in perfect seclusion as aninvalid. Such a painful catastrophe, occurring 


at so peculiar an epoch, has thrown a cloud over the mind of the Chief 
Magistrate and his suite, and has produced a corresponding emotion with 
the public. Itis indeed an event of a most saddening nature—-taking place, 
too, almost amidst the last echoings of festal rejoicing. Itis an occurrence 
which induces reflection, and seems forcibly to admonish us, that 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”—Boston Transcript. 


—— 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The July number of this charming periodi- 
cal has been forwarded to us by Messrs. Burgess & Stringer, 222, 


Broadway. We have only been able to give it a hasty glance, which 
satisfies us that it is quite equal tothe best of its predecessors. We shall 


refer to it more fully hereafter. 


We learn that Mr. Sargent has sold his 
subscription list to Mr. Graham, the proprietor of Graham's Magazine, 
Philadelphia. 


It is said that Mr. Robert Tyler has now in press a new poem, called 
“Death, or Medora’s Dream.” 


It is to be published by the Harpers. 


Sarcent’s MAGAZine. 
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Apams & Co’s Express Ling rrom Boston to New Yorx.—The 
papers in New York and Boston are unanimous in the expression of 
opinion of the great convenience of this express, and we cheerfully re- 
commend it to all whe have business to transact in either city. The ex- 
tension to Pittsburg is now arranged, and the facilities it offers to mer- 
chants and others are very great. The Express says:—We are indebt- 
ed to Messrs. Adams & Co. for a large lot of Boston papers delivered 
ata very early hour, and a long way in advance of the mail which was 
detained until nine o’clock by the fog. Itis worth while to contrast the 
uncertain, dilatory action of the Post Office Department with the ceriainty 
and rapidity of private enterprise. 

——— 

Lorp Morpets, in answer to a complimentary address, signed by 
38,000 of his constituents, called for by his defeat at the parliamentary 
election for the West Riding of Yorkshire, made use of the following 
language inreference to his recent visit to the United States : 


Most of you may, probably, be aware that since we last met, it has hap- 
pened that I should visit an extensive and interesting portion of the world. 
It would, certainly, again be little suitable that 1 should obtrude the topic 
upon your notice, but 1 feel that it would bs something like formality be- 
tween us, if, upon the first occasion of meeting you since my return, I 
should wholly abstain from naming it. I, however shall content myself 
with observing, without touching further on the many subjects of interest 
and importance which must have attracted my atteation, that | feel that I 
have brought back with mea confirmed attachment to the leading institu- 
tions of my own country, perhaps an increased desire to interpret and 
carry them out ina liberal and comprehensive spirit. 

———<— 

Unrortunate AcciDENT.—On Sunday afternoon last, a young girl, 
named Catharine Clouse, was shot in the thigh under the foilowing la- 
mentable circumstances caused by that fruitful source of death and 
maiming, the careless practice of using and handling firearms. A num- 
ber of young girls were gathering May cherries, at a place called the 
“Tilthammer,” in Exeter township, when a young man with a shot gun, 
remarked that he weuld “‘like to shoot a big bird,’’ meaning her, to which 
she jokingly replied, that ‘‘he hadn’t the heart,” when he deliberately 
stepped back and shot her as stated. She fell over, but rose to her feet 
again and immediately fainted, and was carried home by her friends, 
where she now lies dangerously ijl. The motives of the young man 
were not to injure her, but in the foolish act of raising his gun, he unin- 
tentionally pulled the trigger.— Reading (Pa.) Press. 

— 

Horrip Tracepy.—Charles Lincola, Exq., the Warden of the Mas- 
sachusetts Scate Prison, at Charlestown, was killed on Thursday afternoon 
last, by a convict. Mr. Lincoln was showing the various shops to a gen- 
tleman, at about 6 o’clock, and when in the upholsterer’s shop, a convict 
from behind stabbed him through the neck, with a sharp knife, cutting 
the windpipe and jugular vein, and killing him instantly. The fellow had 
been in the prison once before ; and is said to have attributed the length 
of his second sentence to Mr. Lincola. He bas now glutted bis diabolical 
rage and vengeance on a worthy and excellent officer, who has left a wile 
and large family of children. 

i 

Deatu or Gen. WasHinGton’s Senvant.—The Washington Capitol 
of last week, says:—‘General Washington’s colored servant Cary, was 
buried on Sunday last, from Greenleaf’s Point, and was followed to the 
grave by a large number of blacks. He was, we understand, at the time 
of his death 114 years old, and was for a number of years ostler to Gen. 

Washington, when he served at the passage of the Delaware, and at the 
battles of Brandywine and Trenton. Old Cary was known and respected 
by every citizen of this place—he loved the memory of his patriotic mas- 
ter, and as a humble mark of respect, on his birth day, and in fact every 
military parade, wore an old shad-bellied uniform coat, and a three-cor- 
nered hat, with an huge cockade, which he said Washington gave him. 
On these occasions the boys used to collect around him, but his venerable 
appearance disarmed them of all thoughts of mischief, and he was allow- 
ed the honorable privilege of hobbling in the rear of the military, under 
whose protection he generally placed himself. 
————— a 

Re-OpesinG ov tHe Tremost THeatae —We understand that the 
= theatrical company will not appear on the Tremont boards after 

riday evening last, and that on Monday next—the house will be open- 
ed under the management of the Baptist Society, when the leained 
blacksmith, Elihu Burritt of Worchester, will make his first appearance 
on the stage of Tremont Theatre and deliver a lecture! The entire nett 
proceeds will be appropriated towards the cost of remodelling the inside 
of the Theatre for a place of religions worship. 

—— 


Prentice, of the Louisville Journal noticing the performancces of Max 
Bohrer, en the violincello, with eloquence and poetic beauty, remarks— 
“ We did not know that sounds so sweet existed in the world of nature. 
Not the evening breeze, visiting with its cool fingers the thousand wind- 
harps of the forest,—not the sea nymph, blending the music of her shell 
with the mysterious murmur of the waves,—not the Peri, singing from a 
moonlight cloud—ever charmed the ear of mortal with wilder, diviner 
or move spiritual melody,’’ P 
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LINES TO HER WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM. 
BY JOHN NEAL, 
Woman! I’ve held thy hands in mine, 
And looked into thine eyes— 
And seen, I dare not tell thee what— 
Nor anger, nor surprise : 
No bleaching of thy crimson lip; 
No trembling of thy breath ; 
No flushing of that lofty brow— 
Immoveable as death : 


And yet, when first I touched thy hand, 
And looked into thine eyes, 

I saw thee tremble, and their bue 
Change like the changing skies: 


I felt the heave—I saw the swell 
Of maiden tumult, where, 

I see but now, I feel but now 
Unstroubled thoughts in prayer: 


Thy spirit hushed and motionless, 
Thy very breathing strange— 

Thy touch, no longer passionate, 
Ob Woman! what a change! 


I look and lo! a thousand wings 
Are gathering round about— 

And from thy coronet of fire, 
The stars are dropping out! 


Thou’: married !—well—and so am I! 
And yet I come to thee, 

As if no other heart alive 
Had any claim on me: 


And thou—dear Woman !—didst thou feel 
Thyself another's now— 

Think what a flush of shame would flit 
Over thy lofty brow ! 


Thou tremblest !—ah!—a tear !—a tear ! 
And if I read thee right, 

Though married, thou woulést have me near 
Thee, in the coming night! 

Well! be it so! I know not why, 
Though there’s another life— 

A man of generous heart may not 
Love tenderly ——a wife ! 


<<a —__— 

A Srrance Vistror.—There is now lying at the wharf of Mesers. 
Lawson, Howard & Co. the queerest looking steam water craft that ever 
condescended to pay us a@ visit. She came in from Buffalo on Wednes- 
day evening at the rate of ten miles an hour. She is nothing more or 
Jess than an Erie Canal boat, propelled by a small but puweitul engine, 
with a paddle-wheel astern, and a smoke pipe in the centre. Sne is 
commanded by Captain P. Hotaling, who proceeds with her to Green 
Bay and from thence up to the Fox River, over the rapids, to Fort Win- 
nebago. She is intended to ply regularly between the latter place and 
the rapids of Fox River, (twenty miles above Green Bay) and will be 
adapted to carrying passengers and towing the Durham boats laden with 
lead, which is transported up the Wisconsin river to within one mile 
of Fort Winnebago; and this one mile is all the portage required be- 
tween Galena and New York, by way of the Lakes. ‘The enterprise is 
a novel and a laudable one,and we have no doubt it will be crowned with 
entire success,— Detroit D. Adv. 16th. 

—— 


Lyxcn Law is New Broaswick.—The Calais (Me) Journal gives 
an account of an outrage committed in St. Stephens, the adjacent fron- 
tier town to Calais, united to it by a bridge over the St. Croix. The 
Custom house officers of that place had made a seizure of smuggled lea- 
ther a few days before, in consequence of which a party of men ia dia- 
guise crossed into Calais, seized a Mr. John Lobin, whum they supposed 
to be the informer, dragged him across the bridge, stripped, tarred and 
feathered him, and then left him “to take care of himselt.” It proved 
afterwards, as usual in such cases, that he was not the informer. 

———————_— 


A subscription is now raising for the purpose of presenting some testi- 
monial to Miss Martineau, whose state of health precludes any literary 
exertion. 


Why is a cow's tail like a swan’s bosom? Because it grows down. 
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We give the following a handsome berth (not birth), because, in the | 
first place, it deserves it; and in the second place, because we hope, | 
and almost believe it to be the language of a woman. If so—or if | 
otherwise—maybe the author will not be sorry for two or three small 
hints. Had she written where dwellest thou? and in every case instead | 
of dost or did, if she had employed another form of speech, she would 
have been spared more than half her trouble, and avoided not a little 
roundaboutness. For example—instead of the first two lines, what if 
she had written— 

Where dwellest thou? From what immortal sphere 
Broke first thy glory o’er the sweltering earth? Ens. 
After all, though, the poem has two or ubree fine passages, and the rest 
is far above the dead level of what men have agreed to call poetry. 


' 


GENIUS. 
I. 

Where dost thou dwell?—from what immortal sphere 

Did first thy glory burst upon the earth ?— 
Art thou the offspring of some vision here? 

Or dost thou claim from God thy giant birth 1— 
Art thou eternal 7—wingest thou thy flight 

With the proud Soul that own’d thy fearful sway ¢ 
Or fillest thou the void of mental night 

It leaves behind, with thine effulgent day? 


II. 

I know not whence this light of Mind descends,— 

Nor where this vision’d glory first saw day, 
Since with its brilliancy a darkness blends, 

A fearful gloom which dims its burning ray; 
Too bright for earth !—yet seemeth it to take 

From Heaven a fire to lodge within the breast, 
A kindling of the spirit there to wake, 

That rises brightening from her bed of rest 


IIT. 
“ Where dost thou dwell?”’—within a world of light 
Within a poet’s thought! even there I dwell! 
And at my bidding people it with bright 
And lovely beings that obey my spell ; 
And when their light grows dull, I rear a home, 
Colour’d with all the beauties of the sky, 
Where with bright forms of vision’d birth I roam, 
To guide the wanderings of a painter’s eye. 
i. 
Or out amid a crowd of earthly men, 
All phrenzied with the passions of tne heart, 
To quell whose raging storm, or current stem 
Of oceaned wrath, upheaving wild and vast, 
Bidding defiance to all human power, 
My voice I lift, maintaining still my sway, 
Till all the gloomy thunder is o’erpast, 
And all the darkness brightening into day. 


vs 
Or then I take the form of frightful War, 
And lodge my power within some fearless hand, 
Who in the cannon blast and flashing jar 
Of steel and lightning, all their might withstand ; 
And when the dying breath is borne away, 
With the dread peal that lingers on the ear, 
I stand untroubled in the dread array, 
Defying to the last, and still unmov’d by fear! 
Washington, S. C., 1843. Lae 
a 
A deplorable accident has just occurred in Berlin. A young lady, the 
daughter of one of the officers of the staff, was wiping her face with a tow- 
el, when she suddenly uttered a piercing scream, and the blood was seen 
to flow in abundance. By chance a needie had been left in the towel, 
which entered her eye so deeply as to occasion the loss of sight. 
aegis 


At a wedding at Gainsborough, the third carriage was observed to go 
and return from church empty; on inquiry it was found to contain two 
large black crape rosettes to represent a brother and sister of the bride, 


who bad been dead several years. 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
REPLY TO MR. NEAL'S LECTURE. 
BY MRS. T. J. FARNHAM. 


Mr. Neal commences his article on the “‘ Rights of Women,”’ by as- 
suming it to be “undeniable that women in this country are not free, 


| according to any definition acknowledged among ourselves ;" and next, 


by way of proving this assumption, asks “what is Freedom, or Liberty— 


| that Freedom or Liberty for which all the nations are struggling? Is 
| it of two sexes 7 


Are there two kinds of liberty ?”” 

Liberty is of as many kinds as there are differently constituted species 
in the world to enjoy it. What is liberty to one would be slavery to an- 
other. To be equally free is not to be free to do and enjoy the same things, 
but to be equally free in what the author of our being bas appointed us to 
enjoy or accomplish. 

The robin who sets upon her nest among the green boughs of her tree 
home, nourishing the eggs that are warming into life beneath her ruddy 
bosom, is as free, and as happy in her freedom, as the “ Fierce gray 
bird with a bended beak” that ruffles his plumage in the clouds and 
builds his home on the mountain battlement. Give her the freedom of 
blossoming orchards and meadows beautiful to her, as the thunder cloud 
and the battling elements can be to the eagle, and she is content to sing 
her life away in the full liberty of that enjoyment which God has ordained 
for her. But force this timid and gentle bird into the cloudsa—turn her 
soft eyes into the full glare of a blazing sun—entice her from the verdant 
orchard to a more lofty home on the mountain peak, and you deprive 
her of happiness and of liberty together. Leave her alone to follow ou 
the natural instinct of her being, and this is her freedom. Slavery comes — 
upon her only when these privileges are denied. 

Similar to this is the difference between the freedom of man and the 
freedom of woman. If the female bird would be wronged and aggrieved 
when denied the privilege of performing her nataral duties, and com- 
pelled to undertake those of the male, so would woman be wronged were 
she compelled to assume the duties which nature has appointed to man. 
Like the female of all other species her freedom is of the lesser kind, 
it is as a smallring within a larger. She is perfectly free when she can 
fill this lesser sphere, but is enslaved to the same extent that she is forc- 
ed or enticed beyond it. 

It is not the design of these remarks to disparage woman, or the dig- 
nity of her position. In her true sphere, she is the star that is to light 
the feet of man to a better path than he has ever yet trod. She is the 
brightest link inthe long chain between earth and Heaven. She is the first 
to greet man wher he enters upon his earthly life, the last to leave him 
when that pilgrimage closes fur ever. Her declaration of Rights is, “I 
am a wife and mother. To be these is my freedom—to be other would 
But it was necessary to reply to this question, of “ what is 
freedom?” and if in its application to this discussion it bas been truly 
answered, the head is drawn from the arrow of the ‘counsel’ opposed, 
and his further efforts will fall harmless on the question. 


be slavery.” 


It is not, therefore, “ undeniably true that women in this country are not 
free.” They are as free in their own sphere as men are; and this pre- 
cisely, because they are not compelled to vote, or drill at military re- 
views, hold offices or make and execute laws. These make no part of 
their natural duties, and the necessity of performing them, would be to 
woman bondage, and not freedom. 

“Have women no political rights?’’ None, whatever ! They are 


neither physically nor mentally constituted for such rights—they do not 


| live as political agents, and therefore have no political duties, and if true 


women, no such desires. 

“Tf they are wholly dependent on the opinions and habits of men for 
their best privileges and highest prerogatives, have women either in this 
country or England, or throughout Christendom, any rights at all?” 

Most assuredly they have rights, and in this country, they live in the 
daily exercise of as many of these rights as the other sex enjoys. [t is 
not quite clear what is meant by the best privileges and highest pre- 
rogatives of woman. If they are such as nature has given to her, they 
can never entirely depend on the opinions and habits of men, except in 
those conditions of society in which all human rights are outraged, and 
brute force alone becomes the standard by which men measure their de- 
ference to each other. 


These rights have a more permanent foundation than the pleasures 
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or caprices of men. They are secured to woman by an authority which man 
can never wholly controvert. All the horrors of Barbarianism and Idola- 
uy have never wrested them from her. She is still, and ever must be, 
the first object of man’s love. She is still, and ever must be, the mother 
of his children, and when she is deserving of it, their most revered and 
chosen parent. She is the light of their early years, and it is her’s to 
implant and nourish the virtues that are afterward to be the wealth of 
society. These are a few of woman’s best privileges and highest pre- 
rogatives, and these are what no man in a christian land can wrest from 
ner. 

; It may be well to reply here to the extraordinary assertion that “Chris- 
tianity has done little more for women than for the brutes that perish!” 
Has not Christianity taught the doctrine of equal moral responsibility in 
the sexes? Has it not procured the acknowledgment of this truth, and 
the consequent freedom to women of acting without restraint in relation 
to the moral law? Has not Christianity forbidden the widow to lay her 
uembling body on the funeral pile? Has not Christianity made wo- 
man, in a great degree, the equal of man in the marriage contract ?—has 
it not said to him “‘ One wife shalt thou have, and unto her shalt thou 
cleave all the days of thy life!’’ Has it not made her free to select 
from amongst those who seek her in marriage, the one with whom she 
will unite her destiny? In short, does not Christianity everywhere 
assert equality as accountable beings—and the right of women to be as 
free in her own sphere as man is in that destined for his sterner nature? 
And the Bible—that holy book which alone contains the true rules of 
Christianity—does it not set forth the proper sphere, the duties, and the 
loveliness of women, with a degree of reason and poetry unknown to any 
book upon earth—it speaks of wemen as ‘‘ mothers in Israel,”"—as “ the 
crowns of their husbands; ” but it forbids them to speak in public; and 
never, in one single instance, addresses them as legislators or soldiers; 
that holy book does not call upon them for the exercise of civil or political 
rights; nor anywhere address them as a part of the people imme- 
diately responsible for the civil aspect of the state or nation to which 
they belong. But because it has not done this, has “it done no more 
for women than for the beasts that perish?” ‘‘ Has it indeed added no 
jot nor tittle to the acknowledged rights ” of pagan women ?—for these 
are of course the rights designated as “‘ acknowledged rights.” 

Again, ‘‘ Everywhere, among barbarians as well as Christians, they 
are permitted to enjoy just what man may happen te think will best pro- 
mote his comfert and nothing more.” 

Grant this—though by the way, itis not strictly true—and what then? 
Does not woman in making man comfortable, render herself so, if this 
“comfort” is used in any rational sense? Are the sources of comfort 
to the two sexes so widely different, that woman in promoting that of 
man, must necessarily do violence to her own happiness? Can a true 
woman ever be happier than when she is surrounded by those whom her 
effurts—her sacrifices if you will—have made happy? Not that there 
should of right be sacrifices on either side, nor in a rational state of 
things can there be, for the rights of each sex must always conduce to the 
happiness of the other. 

But what does this “‘nothing more’? mean? Ought woman to have 
any rights or enjoyments but such as harmonize with that of man? Can 
she have any such? Could they be necessary to complete her happi- 
ness? Not unless the wisdom of nature failed here, and she blundered 
into one of these gross errors which sometimes expose the weakness of 
human intellect. 

Is this assertion true with regard to the women of our own land?— 
Every one who knews the condition of our American wives and daughters, 
must answer no. It were, perhaps, to be wished, for the sake of these 
very wives and danghters, and for the welfare of the country, that this 
language did more nearly describe their condition. But is it not noto- 
riously true, that in this country man is the slave of woman? Slave in 
every sense but tlat of being her chattel—slave to her caprice, slave to 
her vanity, slave to her love of ease? 

The fact is painful and humiliating—if possible, more degrading to 
woman than to man—but is it not irue? When a man is married, if he 


entertain an ordinary degree of respect and affection for bis wife, does | 


he not shape his pursuits and mode of life to her wishes as far as it is 
possible todo so? Does he not consult with her—:eason, persuade and 
argue—and will one man in five hundred say that he forms his plans in- 
dependently of her wishes and suggestions? 
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Whatever our mental bondage may be, the physical bondage in whieh 
the women of these United States hold the male citizens, is complete, 
abject ond disgraceful. We have but little aristocracy here—but few 
forcunes that have net been obtained by the toi! and anxiety of their pos- 
sessors ; and yet it is doubtful if there is a country on earth where the 
women submit to less privation or toil ; where indolence is so generally 
considered a mark of refinement, and thorough helpless dependence on 
some overtasked father or husband, the consequence of the refinements. 
While men toil like galley-slaves at their various trades or professions, 
exhausting bodily and menta! strength and the very capabilities of enjoy- 
ing that which they have earned, by over exertion, the women, even 
of our middling classes, live comfortably and at ease. Her household 
duties are performed by “hired help,” paid from the sweat of her hus- 
band’s brow, she, “ poor helpless slave of man’s injustice,” watches her 
husband go forth to his daily toil from her lounging place on the sofa— 
changes her morning wrapper for a dress—too expensive by half for her 
condition—calls on her equally idle friends, goes a shopping, strolls the 
| pave if she live in town, or if in the country, visits her neighbors, reads 
| novels and magazines, works bits of inserting and worsted embroidery, 

remodels her dresses, trims her flower beds and pines for more elegant 
and fashionable life; while all the day long, the husband, father and 
brother are bowed down with toil and care. She demands—he supplies ; 
| she lavishes—he acquires; and this is, in some degree, as it should 
| be, did not her demands become year by year so excessive and extra- 
vagant, as to impose on him the necessity of unremitted and mul- 


tiplied labors or hazardous speculations. What is it but the exacting 
and selfish vanity of woman that makes the great body of American citi- 
zens such delvers for pence? Men measure the fortune they must ac- 
quire, or the income they must provide, by the demand at home; this 
is necessarily great, when one, two, or three women and girls, advancing 
to womanhood, are dependent for a life of ease and luxury upon the ef- 
fofts of a single man. 

Go into Broadway, or the great fashionable thoroughfare of any Ame- 
rican city, you will find them thronged and brilliant with women, stately 
and beautiful women, with foreheads thet the winds of heaven have not 
visited too roughly, and hands, delicate as the lily, when it first unfolds 
its bosom to the sunshine. They are arrayed sumptuously, as the wo- 
men of no other country can deck themselves for the street,—ir and 
out—where jewelry and costly fabrics of every kind are displayed for 
sale, they are constantly moving purse in hand, eager for some novelty 

which money can purchase; or tiring of this, they glide gracefully on- 
ward, smiling thoughtless and happy. Poor Slaves, mark how they 
preponderate over their masters in these places of fashionable display, 
but no where else—a few men are there, lounging upon the steps of a 
| 








hotel, and idling at the windows of a reading-room; idlers they are, 
moustachoed Counts, fancy Baren’s, and foreign adventurers, but few 
American Citizens. Those vestments of glowing velvet, costly furs, 
and flowing feathers fluttering amidst priceless laces, and gathered at 
the throat with precious stones, those evidences of wealth, which the 
hereditary fortunes and pampered taste of a European aristocracy would 
hardly sanctien—whence come they? Where are the haughty, unjust, 
and selfish beings, who have placed all these helpless and suffering crea- 
tures in bondage. The tyrant husbands, and the tyrant fathers, who 
have forged the golden chains, which glitter on the slaves, and rivetted 
them with jewels of price, why are they absent from this exhibition of 
their own mighty power. 
Walk on a little farther: Tura down those dim and narrow streets, 
choaked with merchandise, and almost shut out from the bright sun- 
shine by towering warehouses; go into the close and dusky counting- 
rooms, you will find men there with the anxieties of business, and the 

| depression of overtasked faculties written upon their foreheads, in lines 
that cannot be mistaken. You will find men of high and aspiring minds, 
chained to the desk, like bond slaves. A little farther on, and you 

| will see the same class of beings walking the pavements of a crowded 
thoroughfare, careworn and feverish, hurrying to and fro, from bank to 
bank, to the broker’s office and the Exchange, speculating in stocks, ma- 
neuvering for the renewal of a note, and filled with mental anxieties, 
till big drops stand upon their foreheads, and they, like the common 
laborer, literally wring wealth from the sweat of the brow. Go into 
the Editor’s office—the mechanic’s workshop, visit all those places of toil 
and traffic, where men exhaust the last energies of man’s nature, in 6 
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worthless struggle for gain. There—behold the tyrant at his toil’ 
yonder his slave, whom we are called upon to redress, 

In this country, and especially in eities, a young man must be prepared 
to furnish @ home elegantly, and to support a wife in indolence, before he 
can venture to form @ matrimonial connection. He must spend his best 
years in slavery to a prospective mistress, and when he has chosen the 


one whom he will serve, his thews and sinews, mental and physical, mus) 
support her. 
enjoy just what man may bappen to think will best promote his comfort, 
and no more” !—she erjoys all that his utmost efforts can procure for 
her, to pamper the appetite or gratify the sense: and this not altogether 
as his slave, or plaything,—as a creature whom he may crush or deny at 


Talk of woman's being permit/ed in this country “to 


any moment, when his caprice or ambition shall dictate. A good woman 

enjoys it in virtue of the respect he holds her in,—of the rights which he 
acknowledges as hers,—of the high position to which she has been 
advanced: a bad one commands it from the power which she holds of 
“rendering his household a place of torment to him, from the incessant war 
which she can wage upon his hearthstone, and in the presence of his 
children,—from the discomfort which is brought on by carelessness or 
premeditated neglect, and the thousand contemptible and petty means of 
domestic warfare which no man can use so dexterously as an unprinci- 
pled and wrong-hearted woman. 

Does any man dream that the privileges and prerogatives justly ours, or 
-even those we choose to usurp, could be denied to us with success? Does 
It must be 
granted that this selfish, indoleat, and sometimes dangerous, liberty of 
choosing our own means of happiness, is not the freedom which woman 


any one suppose that they could be taken fram us at all? 


should enjoy. This petty tyranny is disgraceful—and more so to us who 
exercive it, than to man who submits to it. It degrades and ennervates 
It makes her substitute 
petty and contemptible aims for the highest and the noblest triumphs of 
Suill, it is what 
Those who have more 
noble aspirations and useful pursuits are equally free to follew them. 

“‘ But among the beiter sort of Chinese it is their privilege to be made 
cripples for life—among the humbler to plough while the husband sows. 
In another part of the world to dig and plant, and bear the children on 
her back, till the boys are old enough to beat her—while the husband 
lolls in the shade,” &c.—( By the way, can a Christian country be named 
where womenare so treated? Yet it is said that Christianity has done 
little more for women than for the beasts that perish!) But if it be 
the privilege of women in China and other parts of the world to submit 
to these things, it is one which we equally prize. 


instead of ennobling and developing women. 


the intellect and the affections to which we can aspire. 
woman chooses, and not what man permits 


The laws of our 
country require no woman to distort her person, or ruin her health, by a 
fashion of dress which has been a theme of censure among the wise and 
philosophical of our countrymen for many long years—yet thousands have 
gone down to untimely graves in the exercise of this privilege—not to 
please their husbands, fathers, or brothers—not because they desired the 
sacrifice, but in defiance of their exhortations against it, and with the 
voice of their lamentations following them to the tomb. Did our tyrants 
No!—when they had argued and 
persuaded against it in vain, the more ladylike and effeminate dropped 
quietly into our example, and this is almost the only important encroach- 


interfere with our privileges then? 


ment on the “ Rights of Women”’ that we can reasonably complain of. 

Again, it is asserted that “ in this country there is a greater difference 
between the privileges of men and the privileges of women,—the rights 
of men and the rights of women,—than in any other on the face of the 
earth—all the men being free, and all the worsen slaves at birth, and 
The firat 
Men in this 
country are not free socially, though politically and civilly they are, 
thanks to a just Heaven and our brave forefathers,—more free than men 


incapable of becoming free by any change of circumstances.” 
part of this assertion is already shown to be erroneous. 


are anywhere on the face of the earth. It must next be ascertained, what 


| 


| 


is the slavery to which woman is here born and hopelessly consigned? | 


It is that “she is excladed from al! participation in business—in the 
professions—in government—in power,—from all offices, whether of 
honour or profit, whatever may be her qualifications for them, or her 
necessities fur the relief they would affurd,—condemned to labour all her 
life long, for from a fifth to a fiftieth part of what man is paid for the 
same labour,—to be taxed without her own consent, and to be governed 
by laws made by people whose interest is directly opposed to hers in 
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every important question of self-government.” These are the prominent 
features of that slavery te which woman in the United States is born 
hopelessly consigned. 

Now, if these things are all, in all exactly as they are here set down, 
the conclusion is perhaps not too strong for the premises—though even 
then, it might be doubted whether no change of circumstances could 
redeem woman from this slavery! But let us inquire into the facts, 
Women make up in numbers the majority of society. In the merely 
social customs, therefore, apart from all other influences save the choice 
of the majority, it cannot be disputed that they are the supreme power. 
In all merely social grievances, then, the sex is responsible to itself. Of 
this character is a great proportion of the wrongs complained of. What 
excludes woman from all participation in business,—in the professions, 
or at least, such as would be proper for her to adopt—(and these are 
very few)?—What causes her to labour for such ruinously low wages? 
Why are degredation and disgrace heaped upon her (merely because she 
labours ! ) with a cool-bloodedness for which the annals of Christianized 
man scarcely afford a parallel? What reason is there for this but the 
prejudices and vanities of her own sex? When a wife or daughter who 
has lived in affluence, and perhaps adorned the most refined social cir- 
cle, is reduced to the necessity of employing her hands to procure an 
honest livelihood, who are the first to repulse the advances of her hard- 
ened hand, or turn coldly or contemptuously away from the imploring 
eye 1—sister women, whose duty it is to cherish and support each other! 
Who frowns more bitterly on the poor girl, labouring for a fiftieth part of 
what man gets for the same labour, than she who exults in displaying on 
her person the work of her trembling fingers !—or who looks more coldly 
on the impoverished mother, toiling that she may feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate her destitute children, than the high-born and polished woman! 
Does anything but this cruel prejudice among ourselves prevent woman 
from entering any of the walks of business that are adapted to her con- 
stitution ?—Why are all the lighter and more elegant kinds of labour over- 
done; and the health of hundreds ruined in stra‘ning every nerve to earn a 
mere subsistence at these, when there is a demand for the same hands at 
other employments with a much larger compensation 1—why, but that we 
pronounce them more genteel, and bestow more respect upon those who 
follow them than upon others, though their worth and intelligence may 
not entitle them to as much. We alone can redeem our sex from those 
Let us once acknowledge worth, intelligence and usefulness as the 
measure of the respect we will pay to woman wherever we find her, 
whatever be her employment, and she will be redeemed at once from 
this deplorable species of slavery. 


(To be concluded nezt week ) 
— a 


ARRIVAL OF THE COLUMBIA. 


evils. 


By the Columbia, which arrived at Boston on Sunday morning last, 


we have London papers to the 3d, and Liverpuol to the 4th inst. We 
find little of importance excepting upon the subject of the repeal of 
lreland, which excites considerable interest in Parliament, and through 
out the nation generally. Ireland is convulsed from north to south, and 
O'Connell seems to have met with a warm and spirited supporter in one 
Dr. Higgins, the Romanist Bishop of Armagh, who openly declared that 
the Romanist Bishops are repealers—the Archhishop of Dublin, how- 
ever, denies this ina letter, but though the fact is denied, he does not 
condemn the repeal movement. 

O'Conne!l has commenced the campaign in good earnest, and since 
he and thirteen others have been removed from the magistracy for attend- 
ing repeal meetings, has become more frantic thanever. He has threat- 
ened to move for the impeachment of the Lord Chancellur for this act, 
and contends that it necessarily endangers the stability of the throue, 
and the security of the connection between both countrées.. 

He denies that the repeal meetings are illegal, and insists that Sir 
Robert Peel had no authority for asserting that Her Majesty had “ ex- 
pressed her determination to prevent the carrying of the Repeal of the 
Union.” The conduct of the government, nevertheless, affords proof of 
the fact, as the most active measures are being taken to prevent an out- 
break. 

The greatest activity prevails at Woolwich, Chatham, and other mili- 
tary garrisons, in sending off with all despatch by steam and railway, 
troops, ammunition, arms, &c., to Ireland. The Cyclops steamer left 
the Thames with 1000 marines on board. 

25,000 stand of arms have been sent from the Tower, and the three 
regiments which were under orders to embark from that country for En- 
gland, have since been ordered to remain. In addition to these, several 
regiments in different parts of England have received orders to proceed 
forthwith to lreland, and armed steamers, and men-of-war have also been 
despatched there. 

Ali the Irish forts, castles and battlements have been inspected by 
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a government engineer, and ordered to be repaired and placed in a state 
of perfect utility. Indeed, the preparations of government are such as 
would indicate that a civil war is not far distant. 

No doubt the next arrival will bring us fearful accounts. It is doubt- 
ful if her Majesty will now pay her contemplated visit to Ireland. 

The fellowing very curious announcement appears in the Athlone Sen- 
et dieal journal :— 
= ioe Paavens ror O'ConnetL —We understand that some, if 
aot the majority of the Bishops of Ireland, are about addressing pastoral 
letters to their clergy, directing the insertion of the name of Mr. O'Con- 
aell in the public prayers after the name ef her Majesty, before the com- 
mencement of the holy sacrifice of the mass. In conseqnence of the 
jiabolical threats of assassination held out against the Liberator, propi- 
tiatory sacrifices are deemed necessary, lest the Almighty would permit 
the violent removal of the only man who can at present direct the mighty 
storm of public opinion. They know full well that if aught bappened 
o O'Connell it would be impossible to keep the liish people from taking 
a bloody an¢ fearful revenge on all whom they suspected to be, we will 
vot say privy to such a nefarious proceeding, but on all whom they be- 
lieved to coincide with them in opinions, or who would rejoice at such 
an event: and, in mercy even to the anti-Irish in Ireland, it is fervently 
to be boped the prayer to be offered will be effectual, and will prevent 
a0 great a calamity. 

The news from France is common-place and unimportant—we are not 
sven favored with a trifling emeute with which to season the dish we 
have to serve up. 

The India mail had arrived, with accounts from India to the 2d of May 
—from China to the 12i:h cf March. The affairs of Scinde were tran- 
quil, though some troubles had taken place at Sirhind, and a serious en- 
gagement had been fought at Khytul 

The death of Commissioner Elepoo was the only news at Canton; but 
fresh attacks were expected onthe factories. Oo Major Maleom'’s arriv- 
al, Sir H. Pottinger was to go to Canton with the ratification of the 
reaty. 

Manchester has been the scene of another outbreak. A party of 
drunken soldiers stopped to fight, when a policeman interfered—the mob 
joined the soldiers, and a riot ensued—the ringleaders were subsequently 
arrested, and the subject was undergoing an investigation. 

In Scotland a secession has taken place of those ministers who are op- 
posed to the interference of the civil powers in ecclesiastical matters. 

The disruption arose from a dispute as to the right of the civil courts 
to interfere in clerical matters, on the one hand, and on the other from the 
jread that if the spiritual courts once assumed authority, they might dex- 
terously and eagerly usurp and entrench upon the prerogatives of all other 
tribunals. 

It wasa bad day for Scotland when this rupture occurred. It will 
cequire years of patient conciliation and anxious labor to atone for the 
mischief which this feud has done. 

All the clergymen whom the non-intrusionists, when they had a majority 
in the Assembly, had deposed, have been rein«tated. 

There remain 733 parish ministers, and 102 ministers of chapels, who 
adhere to the Establishment. 

Mr. Crawford brought forward a motion in Parliament for the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, and the shortening the duration of Parliaments, which 
was lost by a vote of 101 to 32. 

The christening of the infant princess took place on the 21 inst., in 
che Chapel Royal, receiving the name of Alice Maud Mary. 

The king of Hanover, who was to have stood sponsor did not arrive in 
‘ime, and was therefore represented by proxy. 


Eiverroot Cotron Market.—June 3. The demand for Cotton 
sontinues dull, and the market has remained in the same flat state during 
che whole week. The sales of the week are 350 bales Surat, ordinary to 
good fair, at 2 3-8 to 3 1-24 ; 270 bales Madras at 2 7-8 to 3.5-8d; and 
60 bales Bowed Georgia, at 4 1 8d per Ib. 

Liverroot Tosacco Market.—For the month ending May 31. We 
give the sales of the past month, which amount altogether to 1263 hhds. 
the market having been firm throughout, with a tendency to impreve- 
ment. Of the sales made 345 bhds. were taken for [reland, 200 for ex- 
port, 174 by speculators, and the remaining 547 by manufacturers. The 
juality of the present crop of Virginia is proving considerably below an 


average ; in many instances it is very inferior. Scock this day 9468 bhds 
against 6454 last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Accipest To Mr. Bruset.—This gentleman has entirely recovered. 
The half-sovereign has been removed from the wind pipe by an ingenious 
but extremely simple, process. It having been found by experiment 
that the coin was inthe windpipe, Sir B. Brodie resolved to try the oper- 
ation of inverting the bedy of the patient, that is, of placing him with 
his head downwards, to see if the coin might not thus, when the patient 
coughed, find its wayout. This experiment was tried on the 23th April, 
Mr. Brunel having swallowed the half-sovereign on the 3d. When the 
body was inverted, and the back gently strnck, Mr. Brunel felt the half- 
sovereign slip downwards, and strike against the glottis, but so violent a 
spasmodic coughing then came on, that it was judged perilous to conti- 
nue the experiment. On the 27th an incision was made on the wind pipe 
and the forceps introduced ; but so great was the consequent irritation 
that the patient's life would have been perilled by a continuance of the 
operation. The incision was, however, kept open, and on the 13ch inst 
the first experiment was repeated, but with this advantage, that, the in- 
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cision being open, the spasmodic actionof the glottis, which had previous” 
ly hindered the coin from slipping from the windpipe, was prevented. 
On this occasion, as before, Mr. Brunel was placed with bis head down- 
wards, the back was gently struck, and instantly the coin rolled from 
the patient's mouth without exciting, in its passage through the glottis, 
the slightest distrees ur inconvenience. 

It is rumored that previous to the nuptials of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, with the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Srrelitz, an application will be made to Parliament by 
ministers, to settle an annuity on that Princess of £3000 per annum.— 
The auspicious ceremony is now understood to be fixed for the first week 
in July. 

The qeaiessly average of the weekly assets and liabilities of the Bank 
of England, from Feb. 25rh to the 20th of May, shows that the circula- 
tion has decreaved by £386 000, that the deposits are less by £480,000, 
and the securities by £891,000; while the bullion bus increased by 
£101,000, and the rest by £67,000. 


Miss Mitroxp —We are happy to find that the subscription raised 
for relieving the difficulties of this amiable lady has been so far success- 
ful, that ina letter to the Rev, William Kinsey, acknowledging his kind 
interest on her behalf, the gifted authoress writes :—*You wiil, | know, 
be glad to hear that things are going on well, so far as the subscription 
is concerned. The debts are all paid, and there will be some hundreds 
surplus, which was what my friends wished in their kindness ; for my 
own part, I was never more set upon the payment of the debts. Butnow 
both parties are gratified.” 

During the late inquiry before the Privy Council, Lord Brougham is 
reported to have said that he knew “ a very great sailor, one of the 
greatest seamen of the present time,’’ who said he would not crosa the 
Atlantic in the Great Western if they were to give herto him. It is 
suggested that his Lordship bas mistaken a letter, and that for sailor he 
must read tailor—for seamen, teamen. 


Novet Present to tne Pacua or Eoyrt.—Amongst the miscella- 
neous carge carried out to Egypt by the Great Liverpool, was a case of 
six splendid salmon, caught in the river Tert, near Southampton. T 
were packed in ice and there is little doubt of their arriving at their desti- 
nation in good condition. As this description of fish bas never yet been 
seen in Egypt, it will indeed bea rarity. 

t is stated thata large quantity of foreign provisions from the Conti- 
nent and America has been seized by the Custom House officers, under 
the L1th clause of the Custom’s Act, which prohibits the importation of 
foreign goods bearing British marks. The enactment in question was in- 
tended to prevent the piracy of English goods by foreign manufacturers, 
We do not believe that it was intended to apply to American or German 
pork, or mess beef, or to other salted provisions. 

The law reducing by one-half the Customs’ duties at the island of 
Madeira had passed beth Chambers. 

The Belgian journals relate the following strange occurrence :—'A 
gentleman, named B , a native of Holland, has been for some time 
confined in a mad house at Brussels, fur religious monomania, He one 
day got loose, and climbed up one of the trees, with the design, he said 
to go straight to heaven. Those below, who saw him climbing up, feared 
a fail, and the director of the establishment ordered mattrasses to be 
placed under the tree. Before this could be done, he jumped duwn,; 
came on his feet, and was but litte hurt. The shock, strange to say, 
cured his mental alienation, and a few days since he left the madhouse 
perfectly well.” 

A destructive fire occurred in Liverpool on the 27thof May. It broke 
out in the upper part of a warchouse in Duke’s Dock and destroyed pro- 
perty valued at from £15 000 to £20,000. 


Witt or rue tate Mr Ricwarp Arxwaricut.—The will of this 
wealthy commoner was yesterday proved in Doctors’ Commons, by 
the oaths of Robert Arkwright, Peter Arkwright, and Charles A:k- 
wright, three of the sons and executors named in the will, which is 
dated 16:h December, 1841. This document effectually contradicts the 
miastatements which have been going the round of the papers. One 
ragraph asserted that the deceased had given £1,000000 to Vice- 
Chancellor Sir. R. Wigram. This is so far from being the case, that 
that gentleman has not received a legacy of any kind. Mr. Arkwright 
gives to his aon Robert, £100,000; to his son Peter, £40,000; to his 
son John, £50000; to his son Joseph, £80000; to his grandson 
Francis Hurt, £35,000; to six of his granddaughters, £14,000 each 
and to all of his other grandchildren, £5.000 each; to his daughter 
Ann, wife of Vice-Chancellor Wigram, £25 000 absolutely, and a life 
interest in £50 000, with power of disposal at her death; to the Derby- 
shire General Infirmary, £200; to the Gereral Hospital near Notting- 
ham, £200; to the Lunaric Hospital ard Asylum near Manchester, 
£200; to his butler, £100; and tohis housekeeper, 100. The residue 
ot his property is given to his five sons, who are named executors. The 
property has been sworn tu exceed in value £1,000,000, but this is only 
a nominal sum, aa the sale of stamp duties go no higher. The probate 
bears a stamp of £15 000, and the legacy duty will amount to a much 
larger sum. We have heard the whole of his propesty estimated as high 
as six millions, but we believe this estimate ia much exaggerated. 

First Importation or Pork, &c., From New Orteans.—Tues- 
day, the barque Pearl, 400 tons, Captain Brickley, belonging to New 
Brunswick, arrived in London Docks. from New Orlesns. with a perfecil 
full cargo cf provisions :—viz., 1,049 barrels and 227 tierces of er 


127 barrels and 5 boxes of bacon, 2 bariels of hams, 3,421 kegs and A 
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tierce of lard, 124 barrels of tallow, 11 half-barrels of tongues, 230 casks, 
of gil-cake, and 50 barrels of flower. 

“Go tue Wuore Hoa,.”—The expression, I am told, is of Virginia 
origin. In that State, when a butcher kills a pig, it is usual to demand 
of each customer whether he will ‘Go the whole hog;”’ as, by such ex- 


is demanded of him whose imagination revels among prime pieces to 


| 


the exclusion of taser matter.— Hamilton's Men and Manners in Ame- | 


rica. 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL CHIT CHAT. 
“ Linda di Chamouni,’”’ the much-talked of opera, by Donzetti, was 
produced at her Majesty's Theatre on Thursday night, and with a degree 


of success which seems to promise for it a vitality of considerable du- 
ration. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Rossini has arrived at Paris, and created quite a sensation among the 


fanatici per ed musica. It is expected that he will produce a new 
© 


ra. 
Mr. C. E. Horn’s Concert at the Music Hal) was well attended. 


His Christina Bell is very well spoken of, 
tensive traffic, a purchaser may supply his table at a lower price than 


A new violincellist has appeared in London, with considerable success, 
a M. de Munck. 


Camillo Sivori the new violinist, gave a concert at the Opera a short 


| time since, at the regular prices, a la Paganini, and failed. He was 


a pupil of that great player, and at his death received his violin—hig 
«dying bequest to his beloved and only pupil.” He is said to approach 
him nearer than any artist who has yet visited England, nothwithstand- 


_ ing this, his playing is considered only a servile copy, and, consequently, 


Donna Lolah Montes, a Spanish danseuse is announced to make her | 


appearance there in a new dance entitled El Orlano. 
n the ballet, Cerito is now the great object of attraction. 


pears every evening in her favorite part of Alma, and is received by the 
amateors with unabated enthusiasm. 


Covent Garden theatre still remains closed. 


his success is equivocal. Like Nagle he performs feats of buffoonery 
upon the instrument, but, an adagio of Ernst or De Beriot is infinitely 


| preferable to all the pizzicate effects, staccato bowing, double stopping, 


She ap- | 


Bunn, in a letter to Du- | 


prez, the celebrated tenor, says, “Such clouds hover over our theatres | 
that, excepting the Italian Opera, where fashion predominates more than | 
good taste, I do not think that agy performance can be sufficiently attrac- | 


tive to cover expenses. Our celebrated basso cantanie, Standigl, and 


Madame Ronzi de Begnis, could not draw last Friday in “Norma” more | 


than £64. 
now closed. I reserved, nevertheless, the hope, at a later period, to be 
in the position to let you play Guillaume Tell.” It is re ported, how- 


is some probability of the Duke of Bedford’s purchasing it, in order to 
enlarge the market. 


I consequently resolved to end the season, and the theatre is | 


Mr. Roberts, of Drury Lane Theatre, has, it is rumored, become the | 


leasee of the English Opera House. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hudson and 


other popular favorites, will, it is said, be amongst the corps drama- 
tique. 


Moas. Duprez is at length engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where | 


he will make his first appearance in the course of a few days. 

Mr. Maywood commences his career at the Strand Theatre on Monday 
next. The pieces announced for representation are, a new burletta by 
Mr. W. S. Emden, entitled Love’s Labyrinth; a drama in two acts by 
Mr. Lunn, called the Rose and the Thistle; and Mr. Henry Mayhew’s 
farce of the Wandering Minstrel. 

Anew musical drama, called the Swedish Ferryman, is announced 
for production at the Princess’s Theatre; and Mr. Allen of Drury Lane 
is engaged ac this establishment. 


Macready has relinquished the directorship of Drury Lane—bke was | 


playing on one string, harmonics, &c., in which these players revel. 
Let them invent novel effects and they may claim the glory of genius. 

Vieuxtemps is at present at Prague, where he is as eminently as suc- 
cessful as be was in London. 
Ernst is shortly expected to Paris, and will no doubt psy us a visi: 
here. 

Auber’s “ Muette de’ Portici’ has been produced in the Bohemian 
language at Prague, and has met with much applause.” 

Rumour, with ita thousand tongues, has been very busy in propagating 
that Fanny Elssler has come in for a thumping legacy. The fact is, 
Fanny was in the hopes of being named in the will of a certain opulent 


| financier, and had appointed some one to watch over her interests, but 
ever, that it will not again be opened for theatrical purposes ; and there | 


the event did not realise her expectations. 

Tamburini has given a concert at Strasburg, where he has been crown- 
ed with success. A splendid broach has been given to him by a so- 
ciety of dilettanti ; and the Philharmonic Society had presented him 
with a silvercup. In the evening a serenade took place under his win- 
dows. 

The Virginia Minstrels are giving, ‘Grand Vocal and Istrumental 
Ethiopian Corcerts in Liverpool, in which they profess to delineate, 


| through the medium of new and Original Negro Melodies, Lectures, and 


announced to make his last appearance in London on the 12th inst., for | 


a considerable period. 

Sheridan Kno«les had a good benefit. It is stated that though his 
last play, ‘‘ The Secretary,” wes quite successful, he received no more 
than £100 for it—like the really excellent comedy of “Mothers and 
Daugbters,’’ was played one night, received triumphant'y, and then was 


“‘seen no more.” A very faircommentary upon the present state of the 
drama. 


| against the Duke of Brunswick and others, for conspiracy. 


The Haymarket is doing well—a translation Scribe’s opera, “La part | 


du Diable,” bas been produced with great success. 
Mr. Braham and his son Charles have been giving a series of concerts 


| from the saloon, the receipts were lessened. 


Dances, the SPORTS and PASTIMES of the SLAVE RACE of 
AMERICA.” 

A curious trial has occupied the Bail Court, London. The proprietors 
of Drury Lane Theatre, vs. Chapman, to recover £400, being a year’s 
rent, for the saloon of that theatre. There were two points of defence— 
the chief of which was, that in consequence of certain regulations made 
by Mr. Macready, by which a particular class at females were excluded 
The case was not conclu- 
ded. 

Mr. Gregory the proprietor of the “ Satirist,” has brought an auction 
Mr. Gregory 
played Hamlet one night at Drury Lane, and complains of receiving too 
warm a reception from the Duke and his friends. The Duke pleaded 
justification, inasmuch as he had been libelled in the Satirist, but his 
plea was overiuled. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


We have this month an unusually large and elegant variety of summer 


_ fashions, embracing every novelty of the season, both in French and 


in the towns of Rochester, Canterbury, Deal, and Sandwich, with con- 


siderable success. 


On Monday they sang at the Ipswich Theatre toa 
tolerable audience. 


English costume. 
Chapeaux and Capotes are made of the lightest materials, many en- 


tirely of lace, with the brims quite transparent. Jonquille and white 


Mr. Charles Kean is about to perform for a week at the Nottingham | 


Theatre. The Liverpool Theatre Royal was unexpectedly closed last 


Monday, after a truly disastrous season. The Gas Company refused to | 


light the house till £30 arrears were paid. 


Suppen Deatu or Mr. Jonx Tuomas Haines.—This popular dra- | 


matic author and comedian died suddenly, at his house at Stockwell, at 
two o'clock yesterday, in the forty-fifth year of hisage. Mr. Haines was 


Partner Joe,” acted some years ago at the Surrey Theatre, under the 


crape will be fashionable. Capotes of taffetas, ribbon, and entre deux 
of blonde, the brims edged with a ruche, and trimmed with roses, are 
the prettiest for half dress: those of silk are trimmed with black lace for 
walking and white lace for half-dress. Italian and rice straw (or chip, 
as it is often eulled) are very fashionable. 


Paletots, Manteleas, Scarfs, and Camails are in great request. The 


| manteau Marie Antoinette is admirable for a tall and graceful figure.— 


management of the Jate Mr. Davidge, yielded a profit of £4000. Asa | 


stage manager and a writer Mr. Haines was held in the highest esteem 
by his fellow comedians. 


Opera House at the time of his decease. 
A benefit for his widow is to be given at the Surrey Theatre. 


He was the stage manager of the English | 


The city of Paris has voted a gratuitous grant of a piece of ground | 


for the erection of a monument to the memory of Cherubini. 


The whole of the Drury Lane company have agreed to give up their | 
respective salaries on Monday next, when the receipts will be appropria- | 


ted to the erection of a monument to the memory of Mrs. Siddons. 


have been completed, The company will be a very strong one. 


The English Opera House has again terminated its season in a most | 


disastrous manner. In answer to inquiries at the treasury for the last 
month, the reply has been “no effects.” 

VignNa.—A youth, Jules Benoni, eight years of age, is at present all 
the rage here; he has just now finished a mass, and his score is fault- 
less. Donizeuti takes great interest in him. Donizetti’s new opera, 
“Maria de Rohan,” bas been put in rehearsal. Tadolini, Guaseo, and 


Renconi take the leading parts in the work, which is composed express- 
ly for the Imperial Theatre. 


| The par-dessus Odette, a new version of the camail, and the new mus- 
theauthor of many successful pieces. The drama of “My Poll and my 


lin paletots, are much admired: as is also the mantelet echarpe, which 
combines the excellences of both the scarfand mantelet. Those for full 
dress are cut low in the neck, and com of lace or India muslin. 
Ropes,—There is a great variety in the form of robes. Some are laced 
up in front; some thrown open in lappels, either in a single piece, or in a 
collar, with a lappel on each side ; while some are tight to the shape in 
front, and cut down a little in the centre ; the backs high and full. Laced 
corsages, too, are in favor. Tight sleeves, though in the ascendant, have 
not excluded the demi large ones. The manches Louis XII. and XV. 
are much worn. Flounces, particularly of lace, are veay fashionable.— 
The newest materials for half dress are the gros de Chine, Sicilian and 


| Milan taffeties: grenadine, plain and figured bareges, and the Pekin 
The engagements at the New Strand Theatre for the ensuing season | 


cameleon, a changeable silk of the colors. 
sian, and the royal mandarin. 

Cars —Caps keep in favor, but are much shorter at the ears. 
have not much altered 


For full dress, taffeties Per- 


Colors 
For plain silks, bonnets, or ribbon, pink, white, 


| and a new shade of grey are most in request.— The Ladies’ Gazette of 


Fashion. 
———_—EEO 


DIED. 
On Tuesday afternoon, Capt. Wm. T. Wheeler, late of the bark lonia, of 
Eastport, Maine, in the 27th year of his age. 


On Monday, afier a lingering illness, Mary Ann B., wife of Henry A. Whitney, 
aged 30 years. 





